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The third revision of this Encyclopedia, of iathaunablailal reputation, differs from the previous editions in the 


following particulars : 


1. The Encyclopaedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers, has been incorporated with it, so that the work now embraces 


four volumes instead of three. 
A number of errors have been corrected in the plates. 


Ww N 


A large and important addition has been made to the Encyclopedia of Living Divines by noting in alphabetical and chronol- 


ogical order all important changes and works published by them from 1886 till December, 1890. 


The Great Value of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge sige Will Appear from the Following Brief Statement of 
Some of Its Features: 


ist. It is based on the great Herzog Encyclopedia, edited by 
Drs. Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck of Germany, which has for 
years been accepted as the standard of authority in all depart- 
ments of ecclesiastical learning. In taking the great work of 
Herzog as a basis for the Schaff-Herzog, the editors have pro- 
duced in a condensed form and adapted the learning and wis- 
dom there collected to the requirement of English readers. 
But, 

2d. The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia is not a compilation. 
Nearly 450 of the ablest scholars the world affords were 
employed in writing specially for it the subjects assigned to 
them. This list of authors include such men as Professors 
Dorner, Tholuck, Delitzsch, Oehler, Ebrard, Lange, Tischen- 
dorf, Godet, Weiss, Ulrici, Christlieb, Harnack, Schiirer, and 
Cairns of Europe; and Woolsey, McCosh, Osgood, Park, 
Fisher, Patton, Hodge, John Hall, Ezra Abbott, James Strong, 
William M. Taylor, Roswell D. Hitchcock, and Bishop Coxe, of 
America. Each article—except editorial matter—is signed by 
its author, and every article was prepared expressly for this 
work. 


3d. In it all denominations are impartially represented: 
Congregationalism, by Drs. Park, Fisher, Dexter, Taylor, 
Smyth, Woolsey, etc.; Presbyterianism, by Drs. Hodge, Patten, 


McCosh, Hitchcock, Prentis, Morris, Hall, Hopkins, Hatfield, 
Hoge, etc.; Episcopacy, by Bishops Bedell, Stevens, Perry, and 
Tuttle, and Drs. De Costa, Stillé, Packard, Bird, etc.; Method- 
ism, by Drs. Strong, Vincent, Crooks, Tillett, etc.; German 
Reformed, by Professors Apple, Gerhardt, Dubbs, etc.; Luther- 
ans, by Delitzsch, Oehler, etc., and Professors Wolfe, Mann, 
etc.; Dutch Reformed, by Drs. Chambers, Demarest, Ormiston; 
Baptists, by Dr. Osgood, and Professor Fox, Toy, etc.; Unitar- 
ians, by Dr. Abbott, Professor Peabody, etc.; Christians, by 
Frederick D. Power. 


4th. Its completeness is seen in the fact that even the first 
volume of the first edition treats 1393 subjects which are 
omitted by the Britannica; 1383 subjects omitted by Apple- 
ton; 1193 subjects omitted by Johnson; subjects omitted 
by Chambers; and 390 omitted by McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia. 


It is an extensive library of religious and historical litera- 
ture. It covers the whole field of religion and theology— 
Biblical and eeclesiastical, axegetic, historical and biographi- 
cal (including a dictionary of living divines), doctrinal and 
practical. 


The above is but a very brief enumeration of some of the 
salient and valuable features of this great work. 





The Following, from a Large Mass of Similar Indorsements, will Farther Indicate the High Merits of the Schaff-Herzog Fneyelopedia : 


Talbot W. Chambers, D.D.; ‘ The work is unequaled in its kind.” 
Morgan Dix, D.D., LL.D.: ‘ Unsurpassed by anything published.” 


Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D.: ‘A standard authority on all religious 
knowledge. 


AW. Ormiston, D.D., LL.D.: “ Of vast value and matchless worth.” 
Prof. Ed, A. Parkes, D.D.: * Pre-eminently valuable.” 





R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D.: ‘ Of immense value to all students in the 
departments of Biblical and ecclesiastical learning.”’ 

Rew D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. (Pres. Union Theol. Sem. ” 
N. Y.): ‘ The very best. . - lam acquainted with no work that equals it,” 

Prof. A. A. Hodge, D.D. (Princeton Theol. Sem.): ‘ Fer a long time it 
will have no rival.”’ 


The New York Tribune: ‘A magnificent monument of Christian 
scholarship.” 
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The Baptist, the Congregational, the Episcopalian, the Lutheran, the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian (North and South), and the Reformed (Dutch) 
Churches are represented in the writers of these Essays. 





“ The importance of the subject cannot well be over-estimated. The Scriptures 
are a-complete whole, with a beginning, a middle, and an end, the result being an 
historical revelation of the will of God and his relations to men. Its various parts 
are so closely interlocked together that none can be removed without serious damage 
to the rest. Especially does this hold good of the early portions which in position 
resemble the base of a pyramid. If this be taken away, what is left is a column float- 
ing inthe air. The certitude on which Christian faith rests is gone, and men are 
given over to a calculation of probabilities in reference to their most important inter- 
ests."—From the Introduction. 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE TARIFF, 
THE Hon. WILLIAM MCADOO. 
The Forum, New York, Fune. 

T is not my purpose to express any opinion on the wisdom or 
| the folly of restricting immigration. 1 certainly do not 
share in any general distrust of the foreigners who become our 
fellow-citizens, nor in any prejudice against immigrants from 
other lands. 

There is, however, an immigrant who is not desirable. It is 
not so much his individuality that weighs against him as the 
circumstances that fling him, as it were, on our shores. He is 
the unfortunate wretch who with his more wretched family, 
without choice or provision, is chased by starvation aud imme- 
diate necessity into the hold of a great steamship, to seek the 
market closed by a prohibitory tariff to the goods which he 
produced in his native land. He comes here seeking tempor- 
ary relief from grinding poverty, with intention to return with 
his gain to the land of his birth. We have shut out the cheap 
foreign watch, blanket, tin sheet, glass pane, and steel rail ; 
but the cheaper foreign worker, inspired by hunger, underbids 

















American labor in the home market that we boast was created 
for italone. We have built around our custom houses impene- 
trable walls of adamant; but around our immigrant depots we 
have strung a few statutory cobwebs! 

Immigration and the tariff are closely interwoven and should 
be considered relatively as affecting each other. Electricity 
and steam have combined to make the whole world very small 
and neighborly. A joyous shout went up in certain quarters 
when, after the passage of the McKinley Bill, the cable reported 
Europe filked with rumors of industries ruined by the loss of 
the American market. Was that really good news for Ameri- 
can workingmen? Our law closes a European shop and 
throws out of employment thousands of workmen; with land 
monopoly, costly governments, dense populations, and a restric- 
tive caste system, they have, in many cases, to choose between 
the poor-house and the emigrant ship. That ship sails to the 
United States, and her hunger-driven cargo—* the pauper labor 
of Europe "—is soon in sharp and deadly competition with the 
American workingman. The foreign manufacturer closes his 
factory, counts his gains, and invests his money in a syndicate 
to purchase American lands or industries, and lives, thereafter, 
contented and happy on the fruits of the labor of his American 
workers. Is it a great national blessing that these gentlemen 
move their manufacturing plants to our country, bringing, 
despite our contract-labor law, a whole force of foreign work- 
ers? Is their coming a benefit to American labor? In some 
very highly protected occupations a considerable portion of the 
force consists of foreigners who followed a transplanted indus- 
try. (See the reports of Congressional committees.) But the 
American farmer feeds them and is benefited—how? His. 
prices are fixed in the land they left, and he gains no money 
by feeding them in New Jersey instead of Austria, Italy, Wales, 
France, or England. 

The present law against certain classes of immigrants is, I 
believe, so far as the port of New York is concerned, weil and 
zealously enforced; and yet those excluded are mere drops. 
from the great sea which flows over our land. There are so- 
many ways of avoiding the contract-labor provision that at its: 
Lest it can never be very effective. What contract is necessary 
to secure the services of an immigrant who comes to this 
country under inducement to work in the only industry where: 
he could possibly secure employment? 

As I write, the following cable dispatch appears in the news- 
papers : 

The effect of the McKinley Bill on the mother-of-pearl workers in Vienna has 


been serious. Official reports show that out of 6,000 only 1,500 are following their 
trade. The rest are making a precarious living as best they can, 


“Making a precarious living!” Forty-five hundred Austrian 
fellow-men will soon be clamoring at the doors of American 
button factories asking for work at any price. What clause of 
the McKinley Bill will protect the American workers who will 
be thus displaced ? 

The Bureau of Statistics seports the total number of immi- 
grants arrived at the ports of the United States during the 
periods named as follows 


1890. 1891, 
Mohth of MEAGRE. .< te cobscnd itunes vis ccvecsssbaeesdsstnbathone 35,750 a 72 
Three menths endimg March 31...... .....cccesccccecscccccvess 64,021 86,048 


Nine months endimg March 31..........sssssecscesccccccecseces 255,403 316,232 

I conclude that a very high or substantially prohibitory 
tariff in the United States is bound to force, in spite of all 
mere restrictive measures, a large, unhealthy, undesirable, 
abnormal immigration of those who care nothing, and desire 
to know lesspajOut our citizenship—an immigration which is 
inimical to American labor, and contrary to the best interests 
of the whole country; that it will lead, eventually, to a danger- 
ous alien ownership of American properties and to alien control 
of our industries and domestic commerce. 
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THE SAVOY DYNASTY, THE POPE, AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 


HENRY GEFFCKEN, LATE SECRETARY OF THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK III. 


Nuova Antologia, Rome, May. 
I. 


NDER this title, an anonymous author who signs himself 
“ A Continental Statesman,” published inthe Contempor- 
ary Review for April an article opposing the foreign policy of 
the Italian Government. He was not content to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor ‘‘ Outidanos,” that is, as has been 
since admitted, Mr. Gladstone, who in the same Review, for 
October, 1889, called the accession of Italy to the Triple Alli- 
ance “a gigantic folly, so strange that it would be comic and 
grotesque, if it were not ruinous.” The “Continental States- 
man,” besides, attacks the whole foreign policy of Italy, from 
1859 to this day, characterizing that policy as a continuous 
series of errors, soiled by the addition of the blackest ingrati- 
tude towards France; and he concludes, strangely enough, that 
this policy has ruined the monarchy of Italy, and that an 
Italian Republic. making part of a Confederation of Latin 
Republics would be the true and only means of reconciliation 
with the Pope. 

It is deplorable that an English Review should have seen fit 
to publish such an article, since not one of the States which do 
not belong to the Triple Alliance has more interest in main- 
taining that Alliance than England. A proof of this is, that 
in September, 1879, the present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Lord Salisbury, hailed with joy the conclusion of the 
Austro-German Alliance. 

The author of the article and I agree in what he says, that 
Italy, would not have been able unaided to free herself from 
Austrian domination, and that in 1859 the only nation capable 
of aiding her was France. When, however, he takes seriously 
the saying of Napoleon III, that France was making war for a 
generous idea, he is altogether mistaken in regard to the 
character of that sovereign who recognized no reason for his 
foreign policy except the interests of his own dynasty. Admit- 
ting that Napoleon had preserved a certain sympathy for Italy 
by reason of the political movements of 1831, that sympathy 
did not prevent his sending the expedition to Rome in 1849 in 
order to procure the support of the French clergy, or from 
making an alliance, in 1854, with Austria, the old enemy of 
Italy. 

What caused Napoleon to listen to Cavour in the famous 
interview at Plombiéres was the attempt of Orsini. After that, 
Napoleon seemed to stand, as the Prince Regent of Prussia 
wrote to Prince Albert, “ between war and the poniard,” since 
the Emperor knew very well that the attempts of Pianori and 
Orsini would be repeated, if he belied the oaths he had sworn 
to the Carbonari. 

Napoleon had undertaken the Crimean War to strengthen 
his dynasty. Though France came out of that war with honor, 
she gained no material advantage and certainly no increase ef 
territory. The Emperor knew that he could not enter upon 
another war unless France should get from it some material 
compensation. For this reason it was stipulated at Plombiéres 
that, if the Kingdom of Sardinia became the Kingdom of Italy 

.by reason of the Austrians being driven out of the peninsula, 
Savoy and Nice should be ceded to France. 

Still, Napoleon, alarmed by the opposition made to his 
designs in England and in Germany, was on the point of break- 
ing his word, so that when Cavour went to Paris in March, 
1859; the situation was so desperate, that he said to the Prussian 
Minister, Count Pourtales,—what the Count himself told me 
—that the, Emperor was playing false, and nothing remained 
for Cavour save to emigrate to America. However, he did not 
emigrate, but waited in reliance, among other things, on Austria 
making blunders. Austria was not slowin helping Cavour 
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in the way he anticipated. Desirous of putting Henry V. 
on the throne of France, she committed the very grave error of 
losing patience and sending to Paris an ultimatum which ren- 
dered war inevitable. 

On his entry into Milan, Napoleon announced his famous 
programme: ‘‘Italy free as far as the Adriatic;” but in July 
came the unexpected Preliminaries of Peace, concluded at 
Villafranca between France and Austria. That peace was 
made for various reasons. First of all, Napoleon’s Minister at 
Berlin telegraphed that Prussia could not be kept quiet much 
longer. In thesecond place, it is certain that France had been 
on the point of losing the battle of Solferino, and that the 
famous Quadrilateral was quite intact. 
psychological reason. The Emperor was not made of iron like 
Napoleon I. In Italy the third Napoleon saw, for the first 
time, a great war, and was deeply moved by its horrors. After 
the day of Solferino, General MacMahon, on entering the tent 
of the Emperor, found him in tears. The general, astonished 
at what he saw, said: ‘‘Great heavens! your Majesty, what is 
the matter? Have you bad news from the Empress?” Napo- 
leon, rising slowly and pressing the hand of MacMahon, 
replied: “ Ah, my dear general, 1 did not know until now what 
war is.” * 

In signing these Preliminaries Napoleon had broken faith 
with his ally. Nevertheless, Victor Emmanuel was unable to 
refuse his assent to the Preliminaries, because he was not in a 
condition to do so. Cavour, however, indignant at the break- 
ing of the pledges given at Plombiéres, sent in his resignation. 
All the same France got Savoy and Nice. Is it for such con- 
duct on the part of Napoleon that Italy owes a debt of eternal 
gratitude to France? 


Finally, there was a 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY WITHIN THE UNION. 
THE HONORABLE JOSEPH SHELDON. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, Fune. 
HERE are some who consider Mr. Blaine’s plan of reci- 
procity to be the ingenious device of an adroit and 
sagacious political manager, seeking furtively te abandon 
“ Protection” without losing the votes of Protectionists. 

But Protection as known to our policy rests not upon the 
shifting, temporary, evanescent interests of political managers, 
however gifted and astute, but upon the most solid foundation. 
It has most exeellent reasons for existing and it will not be 
soon or lightly abandoned in its essential principles. Those 
principles are far more likely to be extended, to become more 
widely and beneficently applied in the future than they have 
been in the past. 

The whole philosophy of Protection rests primarily upon the 
interests of producers. It virtually says, let there be abund- 
ance produced and little wasted in the profits of middlemen 
and transportation ; and trust home competition for cheapness 
ultimately, largely, and permanently. Free trade, in the mouth 
of Cobden, said, ‘take care of your consumers, your producers 
will take care of themselves.” Free trade is for traders ; pro- 
tection for producers and workers. 

A duty upon goods imported into this country tends to help 
producers and workers here: 

1. By inducing persons producing goods elsewhere to come 
and produce them here, to employ persons who who would 
otherwise find employment with difficulty, and make two 
employers seek for one workman and bid up wages to get him, 
rather than leave two workmen to seek one job, and so bid 
down wages against each other to get employment. 

2. It tends to develop through the rise of wages and prices, 
general intelligence, inventiveness in people who already invent 
with some facility, and so in a large way and in an endless 
variety it tends to substitute the powers of nature for the pow- 


* This was told me by the Countess de Circourt, who had it from Marshal 
Mac Mahon's physician. 
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ers of man in production and distribution, and thus reaches 
ultimate cheapness through temporary and evanescent dear- 
ness. It seeks cheapness of thugs by ennobling and developing 
man. 

3. It tends to keep money the very tool of trade—what has 
been aptly called the instrument of human association—cn fhe 
country for other uses,so that even temporary absence of it 
may not illegitimately and unjustly increase the burden of time 
contracts and debts, and so break down, by temporary stress, 
manufacturing and other establishments, and so again illegiti- 
mately reduce wages and prices. 

4. It tends to prevent merchants and manufacturers abroad 
from breaking down our establishments, by the advantage of 
that cheapness which they gain by the guantzty of goods made 
and sold. 

To countervail all these advantages enjoyed by some of our 
competitors, a tariff for Protection is and long will be essential 
in this country, not only to help those “infant industries” 
which have frequently been held up to ridicule—* infant” in 
the sense that a single man is an infant when he is fighting 
against a mob with his face to the wind and sun—but to enable 
us to gain, in a//the conditions of production and distribution, 
an equality at least with the conditions elsewhere enjoyed— 
so that we can here, in each new branch of business as it arises 
ultimately make goods cheap and keep wages high, and become 
economically, as well as politically independent and able on 
equal terms to secure legitimate and true reciprocity in trade. 
Protection, then, does not exclude but does include such regu- 
lations of trade as are ¢ru/y reciprocal; trade not in too fla- 
grantly unequal conditions; trade not too outrageously detri- 
mental to those not immediately concerned in it. It makes as 
the first great condition of trade equality as against inequality 
—peace, absolute and abiding; peace, as against war and the 
preparations and threats of war. 

Why not then extend to Canada full reciprocity in the sense 
of free trade? This subject has just here and now gained fresh 
interest by the discourse of Mr. Erastus Winans (Wiman ?) and 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith’s book and the discussions which grew 
out of the late parliamentary election in Canada. 

We are ready, and the Canadians know it, to grant them 
trade at anytime on terms honorable and just, on terms of 
absolute equality and reciprocity, the same that New York 
enjoys with Massachusetts, the same that the late Confederate 
States now enjoy with the States never in rebellion. But this it 
does not suit the ruling class, the dominating force in Canadian 
politics, to seek or accept. They seem to desire something 
more than equality. They want such an equality as is an 
exchange of the markets of sixty-five millions for the markets 
of five millions; they desire equality of trade privileges with 
the United States and to remain a dependency of Great Britain, 
and to make Canada the cause and the theatre of ever recurring 
trade disputes and wars, and threatenings of war between these 
two nations. They desire to be able to throw the British Gov- 
ernment in our faces in all controversies of Canadian origin, 
whether of boundaries, or fisheries, or sealeries, or transporta- 
tion, or the inhibition of Chinese immigration, or of general 
trade. 

We recall vividly the former one-sided and ill-starred attempts 
at reciprocity ; we appreciate how vulnerable are our lake-shore 
and our sea-coast cities to the hostile attacks of British war- 
ships. We know how easily hostile armies can be raised, 
equipped, and launched across our long and undefended bor- 
ders; how strongly fortified are Canada’s harbors on both 
oceans; how easily in them ships of war can be fitted out; how 
their cities inland and on the coast are heavy with earthworks 
and bristle with guns pointed South. 

Mr. Winans says commercial union “would increase the 
wealth of Canada not a hundred per cent. merely but a hun- 
dred fold.” This is an argument to be commended to .Cana- 
dians, but scarcely commends itself to us. Shall we, for the 
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sake of a little temporary gain and trade, actively assist in 
building up this Dominion simply to place in the hands of a 
rival, jealous of our growing power, a means of permanently 
sapping our prosperity and of introducing on the American 
cont.nent the very burdens of militarism that are plainly crush- 
ing the industrial development of the nations of Europe? No 
soldier, no State priest, bars our onward march. The strongest 
impulses that tend to thrust those burdens upon us are of 
Canadian origin. 

We shall not persuade Canadians to forego their sentimental 
British connection by giving up to them, while they continue 
it, a large part of all the solid, pecuniary, and business advan- 
tages which we can offer them within our indissoluble Union. 
Rather let all these persuasive and invincible arguments 
remain perpetually before their minds. Let them see what 
they can gain by a change of position. Let them continue to 
feel the inconveniences of the McKinley Bill and weigh those 
inconveniences against mere sentimentality. 





HAYTI AND ITS FUTURE. 
GENERAL LEGITIME, EX-PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, London, April to Fune. 


HE Haytian people occupy a fairly extensive territory, of 
t which the fertility and mineral resources in a salubrious 
climate are generally recognized. The island of Hayti has been 
called the Queen of the An.illes; and this glorious surname 
will not seem exaggerated, if it be remembered that the por- 
tion occupied by the French colonists, though imperfecfly cul- 
tivated, brought to the mother country, at the close of the last 
century, two-thirds of its revenue. 

This land, the first of importance discovered by Christopher 
Columbus—when Europe laid the foundation of civilization in 
America—cannot by its position fail in compassing a brilliant 
future, if its independence is guarded, and if the Powers inter- 
ested in the neutrality of the basin called the Gulf of Mexico, 
give it their moral support. To conceive of and admit this 
future, we must first acquaint ourselves with the social and 
political condition of the Haytian Republic. 

Persons who, in order to judge of the country, consider only 
its unhappy past, might indeed, if they did not inquire into 
the true cause of that past, despair of the future of a State, the 
dawn of which was welcomed by so many hopes. The actual 
condition of the Haytian nation, however, is assuredly above 
the impression which a superficial examination might leave. 
Young, and arriving at independence by the abrupt conquest 
of natural freedom, this people, though often disquieted, is 
working out, though very slowly, its own salvation. With 
regard to the elements of which it is composed, it may be said 
that the matter in a state of fusion is not its best part. The 
majority of its citizens, indifferent to politics, give daily 
incontestable proofs of high moral energy and of the virility of 
our people. 

Nevertheless, the population of Hayti, considered in its 
entirety and social organization, can be divided into three 
groups, among which sometimes a fatal local spirit sows dis- 
cord, even to the extent of provoking attempts at disunion. 
These groups are, the North, the West, and the South, The 
first of these groups, drawing into its political influence the 
population of the Northwest and of the Artibonite, presented 
for twelve years, under Henry Christopher, the deplorable 
spectacle of a microscopic independent State. The Haytian 
community, mainly composed of agriculturists, artisans, traders, 
and sailors, also boasts of many who profess the liberal arts or 
follow the career of arms. Tradesmen and workmen are the 
essential constituents of a true democracy, their interests in it 
not being very complicated. Unfortunately, however, agricul- 
ture, industries, and navigation are at present in a primitive 
state in Hayti. Commerce is a simple traffic, occasionally 
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tendered intricate by stock-jobbing. The army, though 
composed of brave men, has no organization up to the 
present. 

Such is the actual social condition of the Haytian Republic. 
No profession there is in a state of progress, and the initiative 
spirit lacking a basis and security, it can easily be understood 


‘that in such a mist the elements become isolated, instead of 


combining and forming a national whole. Therefore, the 
Haytian people has not yet been able to enter through its own 
industry into complete political emancipation, and at the out- 
set remains almost a stranger to what is elsewhere known as 
the “ ethics of liberty.” 

Kept aloof from any participation in the regulation of 
national or communal affairs, deprived of natural leaders capa- 
ble and worthy of advising them with a sincere solicitude for 
their welfare, the Haytian people are at the mercy of a band of 
‘* declassés” (outcasts), lawyers without briefs, generals with- 
out armies, lazy persons without occupation, who put up for 
sale those who follow them, by caressing them with the “ vel- 
vet glove,” which so often conceals the iron hand, alike insin- 
uating and rapacious. This is the chief obstacle which 
impedes the advancement of the country and inflicts upon it 
such distressing oscillations. 

Hayti since its independence has known all kinds of political 
institutions, autocratic or liberal; but none has survived our 
successive revolutions. 

Still it is possible to assure the future of Hayti. A Haytian 
government, which understood its mission, would incessantly 
labor for the gradual enfranchisement of the people from the 
yoke of the many prejudices and customs which, derived from 
the traditions of slavery, hold them enchained. It is neces- 
sary to begin by improving the family life of the Republic. The 
family is the basis of society. A people well brought up from 
its earliest years cannot fail to advance. When civil equality 
is proclaimed, it is none the less true that a people is composed 
of good and bad. If all citizens are called, fewonly are chosen. 
Since a choice is necessary, to be of any effect, it must be made 
from the good. Where are they to be found more surely than 
in the organized family, whose instincts, morals, and liberty they 
are called upon to defend ? 

A parliament is, of course, necessary for a Republic. A par- 
liament, however, is worse than useless, if it be composed of 
parasites who suck the heart’s blood of their countrymen, and 
who at a pinch would even traffic in the national independ- 
ence. The Haytian nation can never advance, until it has as 
the interpreters of its wishes sincere and devoted citizens, who 
are prepared for this task by established moral selection. 
Family, knowledge, respectability, or personal merit are signs 
by which such citizens may be recognized as belonging to 
nature; true nobility, a democratic nobility, consecrated by 
honor and devotion. This should be the real character of a 
delegate of the people; and these are the conservative 
principles on which self-government is based wherever it is 
honored. 





THE SULTANATE OF MOROCCO. 
OsKAR LENZz. 


Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, May. 


OROCCO has been more successful in escaping the 
influence of European culture than any other of the 
Mahommedan States of North Africa. The greater part of 
this old piratical State, to which the Naval Powers paid tribute 
far into the present century, is still a terra zncognito to Euro- 
peans, Christian travelers, and especially the members of the 
numerous ambassadorial expeditions, being, for the most part, 
restricted to the route from Tangier to Quasr el Kebir, to Fez, 
the usual residence of the Sultan, thence through Mequinez to 
Rabat, on the Atlantic Ocean, and thence by ship back to 
Tangier. Those with more time at their disposal go from 
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Rabat to Morocco, the old royal city, thence to Mogador, and 
by ship along the coast. 

It is true that some important changes have occurred within 
the last ten years. Tangier has become quite Europeanized ; 
half a dozen French, English, and Spanish newspapers are 
published (in the interest of the several consulates) and a 
Guide to Morocco is in course of publication. 

Morocco in the West, constitutes just such a dark spot on 
the political horizon of Europe, as Macedonia or Armenia does 
in the East, and an insurrection in one of these latter would 
produce no more excitement than the death or even the sick- 
ness of the Sultan of Morocco. Such an event occurred some 
years ago, and it is interesting to note the views of a French 
writer who, at the time, wrote as follows: “The Sultan of 
Morocco is at the point of death, and all Europe is disturbed. 
The interested Powers have sent their warships to Tangier 
waters, and the impatient heirs are gathering around the sick- 
bed, each eager to get at least his own share, yet not without 
hope of inheriting the whole. Spain, as usual, is most demon- 
strative. She acts as though she were at home, and is armed 
to the teeth, as if in defense of her rights. France is deter- 
mined, calm, and silent, but this calm has more effect than 
Castilian fanfaronading, England counsels moderation and 
attempts mediation, but solely with the idea of maintaining a 
state of things by which she alone prospers. 

Scarcely a year passes without some one of the three chief 
interested Powers provoking a conflict with the Sultan. The 
presence of foreign warships in the harbor creates little excite- 
ment; it always resolves itself into the payment of a stipulated 
sum in gold, which is at once expressed from the people. Now 
France wants a rectification of her Algerian boundary; now 
Spanish soldiers come into conflict with the Mountaineers, 
and now England has to treat for compensation for injury to 
English commercial interests. Ambassadorial missions are 
always on the way from Tangier to Fez, and the people of 
Morocco may well be led to suppose that their Sultan is one of 
the most sought-after and mightiest of monarchs. To what 
other cause could they attribute the frequent visits of ambas- 
sadors bringing rich gifts? 

There is nothing more to fear from the North African 
Mahommedan Powers. There are no more Christian slaves in 
the harems of their nobles; and the ships of all nations can 
sail the Mediterranean without fear. But these richly endowed 
lands are still of first-class importance for the commercial 
interests of Europe. The very great number of the consular 
staffs, residents, and ambassadors, in comparison with the few 
European residents, is justified by the richness of the country, 
and the possibilities of extension of its export and import 
trade, if the disabilities were removed and industries fostered. 
The Northern coast of Africa must be numbered among the 
most favored regions of the earth, as it was among the earliest 
cultured. 

The mild climate, the fruitful soil, the sturdy populace, have 
attracted adventurous nations to those countries in all ages. 
For the present, the Arabs have the ascendancy, but all these 
countries have retrogressed under their rule and the advance- 
ment of the region, which Islam has failed to achieve, must be 
undertaken by Europe. The independence of Morocco is main- 
tained by the rivalry of England, France, and Spain; but 
Morocco is far more in need of external aid than Algiers or 
Tripoli. 

Morocco was a thickly populated country in the most ancient 
times. According to the historians, the great Western plains, 
now known as El gharb were covered with Phoenician cities 
and colonies. Then followed the Romans; in the fifth century 
it was invaded by the Vandals from Spain, and later the 
all-conquering hosts of Islam subjected it to the Arabian 
Khalifate. The land was ruled by powerful sultans whose 


influence extended to Timbuctoo, and whose rule attained to 
its greatest splendor in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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Portugal, indeed, occupied a considerable section of _ the 
country, but the fatal battle of Quasr el Kadir in August, 1578, 
in which King Sebastian lost his life, put an end to Portuguese 
influence in Morocco. France made persistent attempts to 
establish relations with the court of Morocco, but thes 
relations were not always friendly and peaceable. In 1818 
the French Consul Sourdeau was insulted and slain by a 
fanatical dervish. On the demand of France for redress, the 
Sultan, with some sense of humor, appealed to the Bible, 
pointing out that when Christians were smitten on the one 
cheek, it was their duty to turn the other to the smiter. For 
many years the wary Oriental successfully evaded all demands 
for redress. 

Muley Hassan, the present Sultan, who has ruled since 1873, 
represents the highest temporal and spiritual authority, in 
complete independence of Constantinople. 
ters, but when occasion requires he utilizes the services of 
some dignitary of the Empire. The principal adviser of the 
Sultan bears the title Hedschib el Mazam, guard of the most 
dignified. He is entrusted with the Sultan’s seal, and all 
correspondence passes through his hands. 

The Sultanate of Morocco has nearly twice as large an area 
as Algiers, and the population, which has been variously esti- 
mated at from two to twelve millions, is probably from six to 
eight millions. 

Although the present population of the country is composed 
of fragments of the various races that have ruled over it— 
Mauritanians, Romans, West Goths, Vandals, Byzantians, and 
Arabs, it is, nevertheless, in a certain sense,a homogeneous 
race. The long severance of the country from intercourse 
with the civilized world, and, above all, the unity of religious 
belief, has tended to that result. 

Still, this homogeneity exists only in a certain limited sense. 
The descendants of the old mixed Mauritanian people, com- 
monly spoken of as Berbers, preserve their own language, have 
little intercourse with the Arabs, except in the large cities, and 
are animated by a strong spirit of nationality. They constitute 
the bulk of the population, and, in spite of a certain superficial 
rudeness, they exhibit an honesty and generosity in favorable 
contrast to the smooth, dissembling Arabs; and in spite of the 
Arab conquest, maintain an unbroken spirit of independence. 

The Sultan of Morocco has no Christian subjects; the 
negroes embrace Mohammedanism, and Jews and Christians 
are protected, but not admitted to citizenship. These two 
latter have been for some years placed under the, protection of 
European consuls, but the arrangement has led to so many 
abuses that both Sultan and consuls are unfavorable to its con- 
tinuance. Jews are scattered over the country, but practically, 
Europeans are confined to the sea-ports. There is not a 
railway in the country, nor even a passable road. 

The exceptionally clever policy at the court of Muley Hassan 
is aimed at avoiding all justification for serious interference. 
Indeed, under pressure, the Moroccan government is always 
prepared to reform abuses. 

There appears little probability of a European conquest of 
the country in the immediate future. The Moroccan army 
supported by the people, constitutes by no means a despicable 
force, and, although the troops are not drilled and equipped to 
an equality with European troops, it would be almost impossi- 
ble for any one of the great Powers to garrison all the princi- 
pal towns and districts. Both France and Spain advance pre- 
tensions, Italy too seeks an extension of influence in North 
Africa, and England is mainly concerned in defeating their 
aims by the maintenance of the status guo. This discord 


among the three great Mediterranean Powers, and the close 
watch maintained by England, result in Moroccan indepen- 
dence which will probably be maintained until all four Powers 
shall be agreed on a common partition, but when that time 
shall arrive, it will probably be found that other European 
Powers besides the Mediterranean States will have a word to 
say On the subject. 
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OPIUM INEBRIETY. 
W. S. Watson, M.D. 


Fournal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, New York, Fune. 





HE newspapers and periodicals are filled with advertise- 
ments skilfully designed to extort money from the vic- 
tims of the opium, morphia, and chloral habit. You cannot 
pick up a paper, religious or not, that does not contain such 
advertisements. How a Christian paper or journal can 
be a party to such a crime as that, of helping these unscrupu- 
lous fiends to make capital out of the unfortunates that are 
addicted to the use of opium, is more that we are able t> com- 
prehend. The money to be realized from advertising for such 
imposters seems to crowd out all sense of right. The only way 
to overcome the evil is to render it penal to offer for sale any 
mixture or compound for the cure of inebriety, opium or alco- 
holic, or for being a party to the sale of such drug by adver- 
tising or otherwise. Until such a law is in effect, throughout 
the United States, the curse of opium and alcohol addiction 
will have no cure. There is no question but that thous- 
ands are made mad by the vile stuffs that are offered as cures 
for the opium and alcohol habit. 

Opium inebriety has prevailed for centuries in the East. In 
China almost one-fifth of the entire population are addicted to it, 
but among Western nations it is a disease of modern life, dat- 
ing from the discovery of morphine in 1817. Since the discov- 
ery of the hypodermic syringe, the habit has increased with 
alarming *apidity. To-day, opium, in some of its forms, holds 
in bonds millions of the human race. We believe that no habit 
is more pernicious to us as a people or as a nation, for it takes 
possession more insidiously and holds on more tenaciously than 
any other drug. In 1890 we imported 380,621.42 pounds crude 
opium, nine per cent. morphia; smoking opium same year 
58,982.00 pounds, morphia 19,953.50 ounces, and it is estimated 
that during the year 1889, 800,000 pounds smoking opium were 
smuggled into the United States. 

As regards the effects of opium, there is a vast difference 
between individuals, not only as regards tolerance of such a 
poison, but also as regards the forming of the habit. Some 
temperaments fall almost immediately into the habit; others 
can use opiates for years, and seem as free as if the habit were 
an impossibility. We will, however, find victims among all 
classes, 

Morphinomaniacs include many of our literary men, mathe- 
maticians, and scientists, and an unduly large number of medical 
men, who resort to the hypodermic injection for prompt relief 
from pain or insomnia, and become unwittingly slaves to the 
habit, from which they cannot free themselves unaided. With 
an opimaniac all is abnormal, the will is paralyzed, and person- 
ality destroyed. The drug, opium, long used, becomes a neces- 
sity; and if withheld, the whole system, every cell, cries out in 
agony; harmony of. function can no longer be maintained 
without opium. 

Opium inebriety is truly a disease. There is molecular 
change; a neurosis is produced, amounting to a necessity for 
the continuation of the drug, until a preparatory stage is passed, 
during which time sedative drugs are used and the system 
thoroughly aroused, and the reflex sensibilities anticipated by 
such medication as will strengthen and tone up the paralyzed 
functions. The mental faculties are the first that suffer, and 
its action on the digestive organs and the bowels is strongly 
marked. 

Abstinence produces great unrest, the patient is agitated if 
his dose is long deferred, and diarrhoea must always be 
expected if the opiate is suddenly withdrawn. There are three 
or more methods of treatment—the abrupt withdrawal, the 
rapid, and the gradual withdrawal. The first, practised by the 
noted Dr. Livenstein and by many others after him, entails 








too much suffering of mind and body, and a risk of suicidal 
ending; collapse is threatened on every hand. Such a method 
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at. is barbarious, uncalled for, and inhuman. The rapid with- 
1] drawal is generally a safe method. The plan consists of first 
a8 producing a certain amount of sedation or control of the reflex 
a irritation present by the use of Sodii bromide. The rapid 
fa 


withdrawal is in some respects the most desirable plan; but it, 
too, involves a great deal of suffering, and the gradual method 
appears to me to meet the most constitutional conditions. 

An indispensable condition of successful treatment is, that 
the patient place himself under the care of one familiar with 
the work; one who has studied the conditions likely to arise 
‘during the period of abstinence. A special institution, designed 
for such cases, is the proper place for treatment, and mental 
: quietude is a prime essential. Once in the institution, no more 
information should be imparted as to when or how they get 
rid of the opiate. If the patient is one who uses the hypoder- 
mic syringe, it must be discarded at once, and all opium taken 
by the mouth. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PROHIBITION. 


Pror. SIMON N. PATTEN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 











Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, Fuly. 


. 

| ROHIBITION, viewed from an economic point of view, is of 
especial importance now, because some of the most popu- 
: lar arguments of our opponents can be answered only by an 
examination of the economic basis of prohibition. It is often 
asserted that the present agitation against the use of liquor is 
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a passing movement based upon mere sentiment, and will be 
dropped as soon as its friends find some new hobby. 

Why has there been a growing dissatisfaction with the 
drinking habit during all of the last half century? It cannot 
be accounted for upon moral or religious grounds, since we 
would not claim for ourselves any great superiority over our 
grandfathers in these respects. They had their religious and 
moral awakenings and revivals, and were keen and pronounced 
in their denunciations of all the evils they saw or felt, and yet 
they never took a stand against drinking in the way that all 
present religious and moral bodies are forced to do. Even 
those who see no good in prohibition are compelled to 
acknowledge the evils of drinking, and to devise plans by which 

; they can be removed. 

a | From these facts there can be but one inference. The 
people of America are discontented with freedom in drinking. 
Something of importance has happened within the last fifty 
years which has entirely changed the public mind as to alcohol 
and its various compounds. In some fundamental way our 
civilization has been changed so that the evils of drinking have 
been forced into prominence. 

For an explanation of this change we must go beyond our 
drinking problems and into the realm of our eating, as well as 
i our drinking habits, in order to clearly discover the laws which 
| govern our appetites. 

q Every increase in the variety of food reduces appetite. Each 
‘| new article contains new ingredients which can supply some 
) needs of the system more fully than other foods have done. 
There is great economy in the use of large variety, as the needs 
of the system are thus supplied with much less waste than if 
' 
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any one article formed the sole ‘diet. Our forefathers ate 
great quantities of a few articles, while we want a little of a 
great variety of articles. The appetite for fat food has been so 
reduced that it is only eaten in the form of butter, while many 
of the coarse foods of former days have enti-ely disappeared. 

This evident fact of the decrease of the appetite lies at the 
basis of the change in our drinking habits. A century ago 
some one drink satisfied the wants of each nation. This was 
usually a light drink, of which large quantities were consumed 
as freely tea and coffee now are. 
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With each reduction in their appetites drinkers resort to 
variety in their drinks or to stronger drinks, and are thus 
forced into conditions in which the habit will grow upon 
them. When a society reaches this stage its members must 
stop drinking or gradually sink into drunkards. Society thus 
gets split into two parties, the one searching the world for 
stronger drinks and more stimulation, and the other dropping 
liquor entirely and searching for a greater variety in food. Yet 
the same economic tendency is at work in both cases. The 
appetite is reduced and old foods and drinks have lost their 
former attraction. The one.class stop drinking to get new 
kinds of food; the other use coarser food so as to have more 
stimulating drink. 

There are many climatic and social conditions peculiar to 
America which aggravate the evils of alcohol, and thus force 

. the temperance issue upon the American people. We have 
dry, hot summers, followed by piercing cold winters. During 
the summe- we require large quantities of water to replace the 
waste through perspiration. Our d:inkers resort to various 
compounds of alcohol to get the needed water, thus drinking 
much more than they otherwise would. In winter, while alco- 
hol does not keep the body warm, it deadens the nerves of the 
drinker so that he cannot feel the cold, and causes frequent 
resorts to his bottle against the chilling blasts. In this way 
every change in the weather helps to fasten upon the users of 
liquor, habits which they would not acquire in a moderat¢ 
climate, 

To these evils must bé added the social custom of * treat- 
ing,” which not only causes men to drink more than they 
otherwise would, but, far worse—to drink a greater variety; 
and this mixture of drinks is one of the leading causes of 
drunkenness. 





Another cause of increased drunkenness is the modern 
process of distillation, which has made strong drink possible, 
and the use of cheaper material in making liquor. No one 
can drink the modern product of the still without becoming 
a mere brutal slave of an abnormal craving. 

Thus the fundamental causes which have forced the tem- 
perance issue upon the American people are all of an eco- 
nomic nature, and will force us to put ourselves in harmony 
with our present environment, regardless of any inherited 
ideas. Each person must choose which class he will stand 
with. 

The Prohibition Party is merely an effect of these economic 
causes, through which society seeks to ward off some of the 
evils which flowfrom them. Separate society into two classes 
with different habits, customs, and diet, and that class which 
makes the best use of the resources of our country will Cis- 
place the other. The temperance people put our land toa 
much more productive use than do their drinking and smoking 
neighbors. Two temperance people can be supported on the 
land needed to satisfy the coarse tastes of one regular frequen- 
ter of the saloon. Thus the economic advantage of the 
abstainers is so great that they will increase much more rapidly 
than the drinkers, and will in the end form a large majority of 
our population. They will gradually acquire a larger share of 
the land and capital of the country, and by their numbers sup- 
press their opponents or force them to reform. In the slavery 
contest it was the economic advantage of the North, and not 
the superior bravery or morality of the people, that made them 
masters of the situation. The same results must follow in 
the great contest which is now opening to counteract the de- 
structive tendencies of alcoholic drinks. 

The tendency of the drink habit divides society into two 
parts, and forces the respectable to join in a compact opposi- 
tion to all drinking. The sharper this contest becomes the 
more have the abstainers to gain. Little by little will their 
economic advantage increase their strength. until their moral 
influence will keep the drinker from the saioon, and their 
political power will take the saloon from the drinker. 
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THE OPIUM RESOLUTION. 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART. 


Nineteenth Century, London, Fune. 

HATEVER may have been the nature of Sir J. Pease’s 
W resolution about opium, those who voted for it, ‘no 
doubt meant that the cultivation of the poppy should be dis- 
couraged, and, if possible, stopped, and the revenue from it 
given up. This resolution and the debate upon it, appears to 
set one weakness of the national character in the strongest 
possible light. The motion was carried by 190 to 160, and if 
effect were to be given to it, it would strike what, if nota fatal, 
would at least be an unspeakably serious blow at the whole 


future of the British Government in India. It isrecommended | 


to reduce by 20 per cent. the income of the whole Empire, with- 
out even a suggestion as to the manner in which the deficit is 
to be filled up, or a hint that the money already received was 
improperly spent, No one who dealt with the question at all 
took the pains to make a single observation on these essential 
points, One member indeed proposed an amendment that 
the House should say it would take steps to reimburse the 
deficiency to the Indian Empire caused by the suppression of 
the opium revenue, and something was said as to the issue of 
a commission to inquire into the subject. 

Scandalous as such a mode of proceeding may be in dealing 
with the most essential interests of a great Empire, which is in 
no way represented by Parliament, and which has no means of 
making its own wishes known upon the subject, no attempt 
will be immediately made to carry out the plan. 

Bankruptcy, on the one hand, and the attempt to raise £5,- 
500,000 in India, by a new taxation which would go a long way 
toward causing bankruptcy, will not be incurred. 

The attacks made upon the opium traffic are based on the 
ground that it injures the morals of the Chinese and those of 
the natives of India who practice opium smoking. To this 
there are two answers: (1) That the injury done is enormously 
exaggerated ; (2) that it is done by the native populations which 
are affected by the use of opium, and that what they suffer by 
their own fault, must be redressed by their own abstinence. 

There can be no difficulty in regulating and restricting the use 
of opium, and the Chinese are now at liberty to levy any duty 
on the drug they think fit. 

It seems hardly possible to suggest anything that can 
heighten the absurdity of destroying the cultivation of the 
opium in India, for the purpose of preventing some millicns of 
Chinese from smoking it, and that for no other reason than 
that the English think it bad for them, the Chinese themselves 
insisting on the habit. 

If in some miraculous manner the financial difficulties of the 
question were evaded or overcome, a new series of difficulties 
would arise. No one has yet been so mad as to propose that 
we should insist on a general crusade against opium, whether 
grown in India, or China, or Persia ; but nothing else, except a 
war of practically unlimited extent, and successful to an 
impossible degree, would dissuade the Chinese from smoking 
opium, 

Even as regards the smoking of Indian opium, it should be 
remembered that Indian opium is the most valuable kind of the 
drug. It is as champagne-is to vzn ordinaitre, so that the only 
effect of stopping the growth of it, upon China, would be to 
prevent the Chinese from using the best kind. This would be 
indifferent to every one except themselves, and, to a certain 
small extent, the opium growers in China. It would have 
no practical effect upon opium smoking, upon China in 
general. The home-grown article would be enough for Chinese 
smokers. Thus, to endeavor to promote sobriety in the use of 
opium by prohibiting the cultivation of poppies in India, is 
like an attempt to promote peace in Europe by prohibiting 
certain firms by name from constructing particular kinds of 
cartridges. 
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It is never wise to make war upon the strong and lasting 
feelings of humanity. We must take it for granted that people 
will, whether their legislators like it or not, drink and smoke. 
It is nearly as necessary to take for granted the habit of smok- 
ing opium. But the supposition that opium devotees always 
indulge to excess is a very erroneous one. The ordinary 
opium smoker takes a few whiffs and goes away to his work, 
Enormous masses of people of all countries use opium, and its 
use in moderation is highly beneficial. 


THE LITTLE WIVES OF INDIA. 
EMMA BRAINERD RYDER. 
Home-Maker, New York, June. 

N presenting to the public the claims of the “ Little Wives of 

India” 1 am not unmindful that much has been already 

said and written on this subject by worthy pens; but until 

action follows thought, it is the self-evident duty of every 

woman to do what she can to prevent the claims of these 

“Little Wives” from being forgotten. If I write plainly it is 

because the awful necessity of my theme demands it; because 

I am impelled by my love for little children to write whether | 
will or no. 

The time has come for action, and it is to the men and 
women born outside of India that the Hindoo must look for 
help and strength to bring about this change. Millions of 
sad-faced little girls stand, with helpless hands in mute appeal, 
and await this action: shall they appeal in vain? A sadder 
picture than that of what I may well call ‘‘ Darkest India” has 
never been given to the world. 

The ill treatment of the Hindoo widow, be she old or young, 
is as bad as human ingenuity, wrapt in the cloak of asceticism, 
could devise; no humiliation, no penance, no disgrace is 
omitted. Widows often prefer death to the wretched existence 
that is in store for them, and frequently commit suicide as soon 
as it is known that the husband is dead. And yet superia- 
tively dark as is the picture of the Hindoo widows, that of the 
Little Wives is seven times worse. 

If I could take my readers with me on my round of visits for 
one week, and let you behold the condition of the Little 
Wives, it would need noadded word of mine to send you forth 
crying into this wilderness of sin. If you could see the suffer- 
ing faces of the little girls, who are drawn nearly double with 
pelvic contractions, caused by brutal lust, and who will never 
be able to stand erect; if you could see the paralyzed limbs 
that will not again move in obedience to the will; if you could 
hear the plaintive wail of the little sufferers as, with their tiny 
hands clasped, they beg you to ‘‘make them die,” it would 
require no long argument to convince you that there is a 
deadly wrong somewhere, and that some one is responsible 
for it. 

Child-marriage is said to date from the time of the Moham- 
medan invasion. The laws which they introduced and enforced 
allowed them to kidnap any girl not married, and to save the 
girls from this fate it was arranged to have them married as 
early as possible. Sometimes they were married by proxy 
before they were born, and if the genders were not all that was 
desired it was laughed over as a good joke. 

By betrothed, in India, we mean irrevocably married. Under 
the Hindoo law, the moment that the marriage sacrament of 
“the seven steps” is completed, the child-wife passes legally 
into her husband's family, and her rights, or rather her wrongs, 
as a member of that family begin. The husband may die 
before the consummation, but the wife is his lawful widow in 
every case. 

It is vain to look for help to the enlightened sentiment of 
the Hindoos. The greatest Hindoo reformers, the most 
renowned Pundits and Professors, the Hindoo B.A.s and 
M.A.s, all draw the line at interference with their domestic relz- 
tions. A fine, handsome Hindoo husband, who walks proudly 
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in the University processions, in gown and scarf, said to me, 
“ Of course, I know the idol and the priest do no good, but | 
do not tell this to my wife and child, for I find the idol most 
useful as a means of discipline. No matter what has happened, 
if 1 place the idol before them and say, ‘ Now, tell me the 
‘truth,’ they dare not tell me a lie, for they believe they would 
drop dead the next minute if they did; so I do not wish them 
to learn anything different.” 

The English government, after seventy years deliberation, 
passed a law that a widow could legally re-marry, but deprived 
her of her right to retain her property in case of honorable 
marriage, while allowing her to retain it if she chose a life of 
disgrace. That Act (XV, of 1856) has remained comparatively 
powerless for the promotion of Hindoo widow re-marriage. 
All that the law could say to widows was, “ You may lawfully 
re-marry.” It could not say, “ Youshallre-marry.” A married 
widow and her children are ostracised by the whole commun- 
ity. The only remedy here is effectual provision against social 
persecution. 

1 do not advocate interference with any religious custom. I 
would allow all to marry their children at any age and by any 
form they preferred. But so soon as the ceremony was ended, 
I would cause the powerful arm of Statute Law to take these 
child-brides under its protecting care,and would make it a 
criminal offense—punishable by fine and imprisonment—for a 
man to cohabit with his “religious” wife until the party had 
been duly registered as man and wife, or had been married by 
civillaw. Registering and certificates should be withheld from 
all children, and those not men and women as decided by tak- 
ing the totality of conditions. 
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THE POPE AND HIS WRITINGS. 
Dr. SIGMUND MuNnz. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Fune. 

F we would know the true inner nature of the present 
| occupant of St. Peter’s Throne, Leo XII1., we should turn 
to his written utterances, and study the man as he reveals him- 
self in his writings. Above all, this can be done in the poems 
which the Pope indites. It is evident that he has recourse to 
writing them whenever anything rouses him or moves him 
deeply. These verses are so integral that we gather from them 
the just impression of a life that is in itself a unity, complete 
and entire, which, throughout all outer phases, has never 
changed his inner and harmonious character. The history of 
the Pope is that of a man who, thanks to his own character 
and endowments, has raised himself to the giddy height of 
Papal power—a position in which he has distinguished himself 
by solid capacity rather than by brilliant qualities. 

In Latin distichs this Poet-Pontiff has told the story of his 
life. The poem was written by him while Bishop of Perugia— 
a position he filled for thirty years : 

‘* Umbros en iterum fines, urbemque revisis, 
Quam tibi divino flamine iungit amor.” 

What an epoch that was! rich in battle, in suffering, in vic- 
tory, and in defeat—eventful and ever memorable for Italy. 
And just as Pecci’s pastorals distinguished themselves from 
those of the other Umbrian prelates by the vigor of their 
thought and expression, so did the man himself range head 
and shoulders above these same bishops by the manner in 
which he conducted the struggle for the clerical party, against 
the military might of young Italy, which was ever pressing 
onward from Piedmont, and which demanded as its last 
triumph the abdication of the Papal temporal power. 

On the breezy heights of Perugia, Pecci could contemplate 
the genius of Christianity in all its various forms. As Bishop, 
he sat on the seat occupied in the great past by men around 
whose foreheads history and legend have woven the wreaths 
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of martyrs. Perugia’s multitudinous churches and cloisters 
were all eloquent to him of the riches and splendors of the 
Roman Church. Every stone in Perugia preached history to 
its learned Bishop. 

The history of Perugia from 1846 to 1878, the years during 
which Pecci held the Bishop’s crozier, is the history of Italy in 
miniature. When the Bishop entered it, it formed a portion 
of the States of the Church. When he left it, it was an Italian 
city, one of the hundred cities that United Italy can boast. As 
might be expected, Leo had little sympathy with the national 
spirit then awakening in Italy. He recognized it as legitimate 
only as long as it was hostile to the stranger who was still 
holding the Peninsula in subjection, but when it put itself into 
antagonism with the Church, which refused to renounce its 
temporal power, he condemned it entirely. 


‘* Jure sacro imperitas ter denos amplius annos; 
Et pleno saturas ubere Pastor oves. 
Romano incedis Princeps spectandus in ostro, 

Belgarumque equitum torquis honore nites. 
Te pia turba, Deo pubes devota, Sacerdos 
Officiis certant demeruisse suis.” 

In these words, written shortly before he assumed the papal 
power, the Cardinal refers to his long residence in Perugia, and 
to the purple which he had received from the hands of Pius IX. 
Leo’s poems form a veritable diary of his personal emotions 
and struggles. This poet never sat laurel-crowned with the 
floating mantle at the feet of Apollo and the Muses. He sits 
humbly at the feet of the grave muse of the Church, and with 
the Gospel in the one hand, and the palm-branch in the other, 
sings religious hymns, and indites laudations to the Almighty 
and the saints. 

Pecci rarely succeeds in giving plastic form to his feelings ; 
his emotions are deep, for they are religious; but as a poet he 
is neither lyric nor dramatic enough. The elegance and cor- 
rectness of the language compensates, however, for the poverty 
of the coloring. It is the language, not the imagery which 
interprets the wavering of the human heart betwixt purity and 
passion. The writer’s dearth of fancy prevents the struggle 
from ever reaching a tragic climax, yet, notwithstanding, these 
poems are touching as the prayers of a soul that has been 
bruised and scorched. The accents of careless pleasure, drink- 
ing songs, joyous harvest strains, the touching tones of chil- 
dren, the sweet whispers of love, never drop from his pen. We 
hear, rather, Stygian wailing, lamentations concerning all things 
that recall the evanescent nature of life and the nullity of our 
being. He has never indited a spring song; this son of Italy 
never consciously beheld the splendid nature of his land flaunt- 
ing bridal bloom. He ever beheld Italy wrapped in snowy 
wintry dress—a sight rarely seen, even among the Umbrian 
mountains. In the following lines Winter himself seems 
adumbrated : 

‘* Hyems rigescit, asperis 

Montes pruinis albicant, 

Solisque crines frigido 

Irrorat imbre Aquarius.” 
The care of souls, Catholic science, ecclesiastical charity—in 
these lie the happiness of Pecci. Heisno common character; 
neither in his actions nor in his verses is there any trace of 
egotism ; his only ambition is for the Church, his love. If he 
is not an artist, either, in the highest sense of the term, he is, 
perchance, something higher—he isa man, a complete man, 
living and acting within his narrow world of solid ability. 

In perusing the prose writings of the present Pope, and 
especially in reading his episcopal letters—-for his encyclicals 
are more polemic and dogmatic in character, as becomes his 
changed position—it is interesting to observe how extensively 
Pecci read during those years of his tenure of the Perugian 
diocese. His reading was, of course, limited to French, 
Italian, and Latin, for he is ignorant of Greek, and is unac- 
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quainted either with German or English. The French writers 
seem especially to have attracted him, and he would appear to 
have been a regular reader of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

In vain does one search in Leo’s writings for any mention of 
English and German classical writers and thinkers. The 
literary world his spirit embraces is the Latin. Of the Teutonic 
he has evidently no knowledge, nor would he be able to sym- 
pathize with it. And even in reading French and Italian 
authors, it is manifest that Pecci peruses them entirely for 
polemical purposes, and that he fails to extract from them 
esthetic enjoyment. 

In modern science Pecci takes a great interest, especially in 
those inventions by which man triumphs over material nature ; 
but as might be supposed he thunders against the modern 
theory of natural law as the basis of all being and phe- 
nomenon. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 
MaATYroon M. CurTISs. 
Educational Review, New York, June. 

HERE are in the German Empire twenty-three Universi- 
T ties. With a few exceptions these are constituted with 
four faculties each—theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
Of these exceptions, Popplesdorf has but one faculty, agricul- 
ture; Miinster and Braunsberg have two, theology and phi- 
losophy; Bonn and Breslau have five, theology being divided 
into Protestant and Catholic; Munich has five, a faculty of 
political science being added; Tiibingen has seven, theology 
being divided, and faculties of political science and natural 
science being added. Heidelberg has just created a separate 
faculty of natural science. 

In the summer semester, 1890, there were in German univer- 
sities a total number of 29,317 students. The entire teaching 
force numbered 2,437, divided as follows: Ordinary or full pro- 
fessors, 1,063; extraordinary or associate professors, 524; 
honorary professors, 63; docenten or tutors, 649; language and 
sword masters, 138. Thus the entire body of the universities 
was 31,754, Or an average of 1,380 persons to each institution. 
The annual salary which ordinary professors, or heads of 
departments, receive from the State, varies with different sec- 
tions, faculties, and universities. In Prussia the average is as 
follows: In law, 6,043 marks (about $1,500); in theology, 5,718 
marks (about $1,425) ; in philosophy, 5,568 marks (about $1,375) ; 
in medicine, 5,310 marks (about $1,340). Gdéttingen, however, 
pays her law professors 12,600 marks (about $3,125), and Berlin 
her philosophical and theological professors 12,000 and 10,200 
marks respectively. To these amounts are to be added the 
fees collected from those who attend the professors’ lectures 
The extraordinary professors receive from the State about one- 
half the amount paid to the ordinary, while the tutors depend 
solely on their class-room fees. 

It is often supposed that foreign students are a large factor 
in German universities, yet there are only about one thousand 
foreigners in attendance. About one-third of these are from 
North America. The attendance on the universities has 
doubled, while the population of Germany has advanced about 
sixteen per cent. In the last twelve years the universities have 
added nearly fifty per cent. to the number of students. This 
alarms the Kaiser, who agrees with Bismarck, that the danger 
of Germany lies in the existence and rapid growth of a “learned 
proletariat,” “candidates for hunger,” as they are termed, and 
this is one of the arguments he urges for unhumanizing the 
Gymnasiums. That such a class exists, and has existed for many 
years, there can be no question; it is a large factor in journal- 
ism, and is responsible in part for Germany’s annual output of 
books. 

The theological faculty of the German unwversity, taken as a 
whole, is a conservative, alert, hard-working body. Apart from 
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the increase in students, its power and position are about the 
same as they were thirty years ago. It would be as erroneous 
to characterize German theology by certain radicals, as to 
make Strauss and Feuerbach stand for German philosophy and 
religion. The professor has always taken an active interest in 
political matters, usually on the side of a State Church. To 
attack the Church is to attack the State. Questions concern- 
ing Jews, Jesuits, and heretics are numerous enough to keep 
theology alive at all events. Just now the proposition to 
repeal the laws against the Jesuits has drawn forth a score of 
pamphlets. 

The most noticeable feature in the law faculty is the large 
proportion of time given tothe exposition of the Pandects. 
A learned jurist remarks: “ Even at the present time our young 
jurists, when they leave the university, know absolutely noth- 
ing except to parrot Roman and German law, and only very 
recently, in a very few universities, do they hear even once a 
sound from other worlds.” This if but a mild statement of a 
wretched condition. With the possible exception of Tiibin- 
gen, there is no German university that can be compared to 
Columbia, or even to Yale or Harvard in respect to the instruc- 
tion offered in political science. This explains why one seldom 
meets an English or American student of law in Germany. 

The department of medicine is the leading one in the uni- 
versities, and shows the greatest advance in the last twelve 
years. If we except philosophy, one may say that medicine is 
the department in which Germany is best rated. There are at 
present (1891) a total of 8,776 medical students in the universi- 
ties. Munich is undoubtedly the strongest centre. 

The philosophical department is to foreigners the centre of 
interest. More than one-half of all foreign students, and at 
least three-fourths of the American students, are registered in 
philosophy. Of the 69 American students in Leipzig, 60 are 
studying under the philosophical faculty, and 34 of these are 
registered in the section of philosophy. Taking all the uni- 
versities together the following order of subjects indicates the 
interest of the American students: philosophy, philology, nat- 
ural science, political economy, history, and pedagogy. Philol- 
ogy, on the part of the faculties, is the strongest and most 
excellent feature of German universities; history is the weak- 
est and avowedly the most unsatisfactory feature. 

In regard to the advantages and disadvantages for American 
students in German universities there is a great diversity of 
opinion. My own observations have, on the whole, made me 
somewhat skeptical regarding advantages. The argument from 
economical grounds does not appear to be of much force in 
favor of Germany. The rise of prices in the last two years has 
been great enough to alter the conditions which formerly 
obtained in university towns. If a student will live here as he 
lives in the eastern part of America the expense will not be 
less, save in the item of amusements. It is true that students 
do live in Germany very inexpensively by submitting to very 
inferior accomodations. It has been shown that a man and 
his wife can exist for $600 a year, but such an existence as this 
entails is quite as possible in Boston or New York. From 
university statistics and personal inquiry I| find that the neces- 
sary expenses of a frugal, rational student in Berlin or Leipzig 
are at least 1821 marks or about $450. No student should 
attempt a year in Germany without adding $100 to this 
amount, and few will find themselves unfettered who do not 
allow $650 for the entire year, 

The general advantages which accrue from foreign study and 
travel are, perhaps, greater in Germany than in any other 
country. Her art treasures are great, her historical monuments 
are numerous, her people are genial, kind-hearted, and ambi- 
tious. She has much in common with us; we are both Teu- 
tonic, and this persists through timeand space. Berlin is New 


York half awake, and should an American be half asleep he 
might mistake the former for the latter. 
In the last fifteen years American universities have advanced 
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so much and German universities so little that the old gulf 
between them is closing up, perhaps is closed up, for American 
students in all departments save philology and medicine. There 
is a general and aimost imoregnable superstition in America, 
and even in Great Britain, about German universities and 
scholarship. I believe that four out of every five students who 
have been more than one year in the German university will 
ultimately justify their sojourn there on the ground that a 
German degree is worth more, and counts for more, than an 
American degree. And this is strictly true; American colleges 
and universities, with some few exceptions, are so reckless in 
distributing their paper that there is not a single degree given 
in America that necessarily means anything. A degree froma 
first-class German university means something definite, and 
becomes more definite by being by itself graded. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION. 
J. ELLARD Gore, F.R.A.S, 
Gentleman's Magazine, London, Fune. 


N interesting work on this subject was published by the 
late Dr. Croll, the eminent geologist, a short time before 
his decease. Adopting Laplace’s nebular theory of the origin 
of the solar system, Dr. Croll goes a step further back in time, 
and proceeds to consider the probable origin of the nebulous 
mass from which the planetary system was originally evolved. 
This nebulous mass he supposes to have been formed by the 
collision of two dark bodies moving directly towards each 
other in space with a high velocity. A large proportion of the 
energy of motion thus arrested would, of course, be instantly 
converted into heat, which would be sufficient to transform 
into the gaseous state—at least on their surface, the broken 
fragments of the colliding bodies. 

The first thing which strikes us in considering Dr. Croll’s 
theory is the enormous velocity assumed—476 miles per second ! 
The greatest velocity we know among the stars having large 
*‘proper motions” is that of Arcturus, which, according to a 
somewhat doubtful parallax, is speeding through space with 
the amazing velocity of 368 miles a second. 

Assuming, however, the velocity adopted by Dr. Croll, he 
finds that for two bodies ‘‘ each one-half of the mass of the sun, 
moving directly towards each other,” the results of the 
collision would be the development of an amount of heat which 
would satisfactorily account for the “ present rate of the sun’s 
radiation” for a period of fifty millions of years. The first 
result of this collision would be the shattering of both bodies 
into a number of fragments which, by their subsequent col- 
lisions zu¢er se,would be reduced to smaller fragments, and these 
again by the same process into smaller fragments still, which, 
being acted on by the enormous heat of the generated gas, 
would gradually become gaseous also, until, in course of time, 
we should have a perfect nebula, intensely hot but not very 
luminous, Occupying a space equal in volume to that of our 
solar system. ‘“ Asthe temperature diminished the nebulous 
mass would begin to condense, and ultimately, according to the 
well-known nebular hypothesis, pass through all the different 
phases of rings, planets, and satellites into our solar system as 
it now exists.” To this hypothesis Dr. Croll gives the name of 
the ‘‘Impact Theory.” 

A necessary assumption of Dr, Croll’s theory is that the stars 
are moving in all directions with various velocities “in 
perfectly straight lines, and not in definite orbits of any 
ikind.” 

Sir W. Thompson’s conclusion that twelve millions of years 
is the maximum period which can be allowed on the gravita- 
tion theory for the duration of the sun’s heat in past time, and 
the apparent inadequacy of this period to meet the views of 
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geologists as to the duration of life on the earth seems in favor 
of Dr. Croll’s theory. 

Dr. Croll considers that any attempt to compress the geolog- 
ical history of our globe into the narrow space allotted by the 
physicist is hopeless, as well as injurious to geological science. 
He proceeds to obtain ‘* an accurate measure of absolute geo- 
logical time” by a consideration of the results of subaerial 
denudation, and the method he adopts to ascertain the amount 
of this denudation is by an estimate of the quantity of sediment 
annually carried down to the sea by the great river systems. 
On this basis he gets 24,000,000 of years as the time necessary 
to deposit the rocks which have been formed by the denuda- 
tion of older rocks, and assuming that existing stratified rocks 
have thus passed three times through denudation and deposi- 
tion, we have a period of 72,000,000 years. 

Dr. Croll further estimates from the evidence of’ remarkable 
“faults” and “down throws” in various parts of the world, 
that three miles of rocks have been removed since the begin- 
ning of the Old Red Sandstone. This would indicate a period 
of 45,000,000 of years. Assuming an equally long period before 
the Old Red Standstone we have 90,000,000 of years as the 
probable duration of geological time. 

These enormous periods do not however seem to satisfy the 
demands of the biologists and the supporters of the Darwinian 
theory. Arguing from the period taken for the development 
of the true horse from the ancestral orohippus, we 
require to place the origin of the mammalia 
Palzozoic times. 


should 
far back in 
Mr. Wallace speaks of probable periods of 
200,000,000 and even 500,000,000 of years! To account for the 
existence of the solar heat during these vast zons of time it 
would be necessary to increase Dr. Croll’s original assumption 
of a velocity of 476 miles per second very considerably. Astron- 
omers do not, of course, deny the accuracy of Dr. Croll’s con- 
clusions, but they consider that such enormous velocities are 
highly improbable, and the collisions themselves equally so. 
Without the aid of such collisions physicists will not admit 
that the sun’s life history can be extended backwards beyond a 
limited number of millions of years. The evidence afforded by 
geology seems to require a longer period. Biologists and evo- 
lutionists demand still more, and hence has arisen a scientific 
conflict which at present—unless we accept Dr. Croll’s hypo- 
thesis —there seems to be no hope of bringing to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


THE PHYSICAL AND THE MENTAL. 
ALFRED FOUILLEE, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, May 15. 

F we rise to general and philosophical considerations—that 
if which constitutes the principal interest in recent discov- 
eries in hypnotism and telepathy, or action at a distance—we 
must conclude that there are in nature forces which we cannot 
perceive by our senses and with which, thus, we cannot become 
acquainted. These forces act probably on our general state of 
sensibility, but we cannot have a distinct sense of them any 
more than we have a distinct sense of the electricity which, on 
some stormy day affects our nerves and our brain. It is 
impossible for us to perceive and know all the modes of action 
which exist in nature in the struggle for life; sentient beings 
have perception of those things only which are directly advan- 
tageous to life itself. We perceive the useful and agreeable 
freshness of the glass of water, but we do not perceive the count- 
less animalcules which people the glass of water. To imagine 
that our faculty of perception is equal to nature's capacity 
for producing is an illusion of our pride. When we think of 
translating realities faithfully in the language of our senses or 
perceptive faculties, we are like a being, who, totally destitute 
of hearing, should have to translate all the events of the Punic 
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us in the symbols of historic reality ? 
On the other hand, it is conceived that with certain incivid- 
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uals, under such or such circumstances, there are manifested 
and developed faculties of perception which ordinarily are in us 
in a latent state only. These phenomena, formerly designated 
by the name of somnambulist /uc¢d//y, are explained by the 
increased action of certain perceptions or sensations, which in 
the normal state are lost in the general mass, and are arrested 
and stifled, without going far enough to produce in conscious- 
ness a distinct sound. We must then admit that there are in 
nature unknown modes of force, and in the consciousness 
unknown modes of perception. 

Physics teach us that we really submit to the material action 
of the totality of our material surroundings; not only does the 
earth attract us by that weight of which we become conscious 
when we strive to rise in the air, but the sun which attracts 
the earth attracts us also, without our preceiving it. Sirius 
and Arcturus attract us; we submit to the action of the 
universe and we also attract, an atom infinitely small in the 
bosom of the infinitely great. Now, the result to which con- 
temporaneous philosophy leads, is the indissoluble and universal 
union of the mechanical and the psychical, the one being the 
exterior manifestation, the other being the interior reality, 
which is perceived by itself, is present to itself, exists for itself. 
Every movement of a living being is the sign of an internal 
appetite, accompanied by a sensation, more or less preceptible, 
of ease or ma/azse, of smoothly working life or its contrary. 
Reduce to a sort of infinitely little this appetite and this per- 
ception, and you will have, probably, what passes in the 
inanimate molecules, of which it is maintained matter is com- 
posed. It is admitted to-day that vegetables are animals 
arrested in their proper sensitive development, to the profit of 
functions more automatic; a mineral‘is probably a compound 
of living atoms grouped in such a manner as to produce an 
equilibrium, and thus reduced to apparent death, to a 
state of arrested developement instead of a movement of 
evolution. 

In the next century, in place of saying that the mental is the 
shadow of the mechanical, it will be said, on the contrary, that 
it is the mechanical which is the shadow, and that the mental 
is infinitely more real. It will even be recognized that the 
pure mechanical does not exist; it is an ideal of savans, which 
never has been realized. In fact,in order to understand phen- 
omena, the savant? tries to reduce them to intelligible elements, 
which are more and more abstractions: mass, movement, time, 
space, number, identity, difference. He thus despoils phenomena 
necessarily of all their sensible qualities, which, however, con- 
stitute their true reality. The last quality which he leaves 
then is veszstance, of which impenetrability is but the abstract 
expression; then with one reflection more, he says, ‘“‘ That is a 
quality which relates to our sense of touch,” and he takes away 
that quality in its turn and, like Descartes, leaves nothing but 
extent. He has then before his delightful imagination figures 
of every sort, moving in space and time, according to those 
laws of number which enchanted Pythagoras. It is the triumph 
of mechanism, and the savan¢ cries: “ Eureka!” Unfortun- 
ately, the perfection of the mechanism is its death, for we soon 
perceive that the complete mechanism is a complete abstrac- 
tion. The physicist can at his ease, like an algebraist, work 
on his symbols without any reference to the things sym- 
bolised. He ought to understand, however, that his physical 
explanation does not render useless, but, on the contrary, 
demands, a philosophical explanation. 

That explanation, in its turn, is necessarily psychological ; 
for all that it can use in its constructions is elements of exper- 
ience reducible, in the last analysis, to facts of consciousness, 
to extracts from our sensations and appetites. A being whose 
only faculty was hearing, and hearing of an extreme power and 
fineness, could hear the music of the spheres; he would say, 
then, that there is no such thing as visible and tangible move- 
ment, but that everything is a sensation of sound. The fund- 
amental science of nature for such a creature, instead of being 
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mechanics, as it is for the savans of our day, would be music; 
he would not understand any laws but those of harmony. 

In reality, mechanics itself is not truly fundamental; move- 
ment implies motors, When we call these motors infinitesimal 
atoms, we do not describe what they are, any more than if we 
called each atom an infinitesimal +, Wherever there is move- 
ment, we must suspect there is some vague appetite, some 
rudimentary sensation. In the grand total of the unive/se, 
nothing is dead; everything is alive, everything, so to speak, 
makes an effort and aspires. There exists a universal unrést, 
which is not a simple change of place in extent, but an internal 
modification, We are not only plunged in a material sur- 
rounding, but at the same time we breathe, so to speak, in’ an 
atmosphere of mental life; in the universe all things are not 
only in mechanical relations to each other, but it appears 
probable ihat all things are also in sympathetic and “t¢le- 
pathic” relations. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY, 
KARL SCHMIDT, 
Deutsche Kevue, Breslau, June. 

HE improvements made in photographic processes during 
t the last twenty years have made possible discoveries And 
advances in astronomy, so important as to create an epoch in 
the history of this science. The high sensitiveness of the ‘dry 
plates invented by the Englishman, Meddox, in 1871—since 
the new and simplified process of developing the plates was 
introduced, which gives a clearly defined and undistotted 
image—permits of the substitution of the photographic method 
for direct observation with the eye. One advantage is that the 
personal equation due to subjective errors of the observer is 
eliminated. A greater advantage is the circumstance that on 
sufficiently long exposure, a very faint object leaves an impires- 
sion on the plate much more distinct than the sense of sight 
can appreciate with the most prolonged gaze. The eye can be 
trained to perceive certain differences in the illumination of 
neighboring parts, but the limits of its capacity are soon 
reached; whereas photographs depend on the quantity of light 
falling on the plate, and by length of exposure the impression 
can be made as sharp as is desired. And further, the scintil- 
lation or twinkling of the stars, caused by the movement of the 
air has much less effect on photographs than upon the eye 
when the object observed is only faintly visible. The scintilla- 
tion causes a vagueness of outline in the photograph, but the 
mean position of the star is the darkest point of the picture, 
which allows of a sufficiently accurate measurement. 

A huge task accomplished by the aid of photography was 
the cataloguing of all the stars down to the eleventh magm- 
tude. About 3,000,000 stars have been mapped by means of 
photographic plates, and it is proposed to extend the work so 
as to include all above the fourteenth magnitude, of which 
there are between 30,000,000 and 40.000,000, On the plates 
innumerable stars are shown in regions of the heavens 
where not one can be descried with the naked eye. The value 
of the plates can be seen when it is understood that some of 
the chief problems in astronomy have relation to the changes 
in the position of the stars, and that the maps of zone 
divisions, that have hitherto furnished the data for cal- 
culations, contained only about 200,000 stars. New photo- 
graphs taken at the end of a hundred years, and compared 
with those made now, will widen immensely the field of 
astronomical knowledge, The work has been in progress 
since 1887, when a congress decided on the plans and divided 
the task between twenty-three observatories. The photographic 
method of determining the forms of the nebulze is of equal 
value. The nebulz we suppose to be worlds in the process of 
formation. Spectral analysis shows us that to a large extent 
they are composed of enormous masses of gaseous matter, with 
which vast regions of the universe are filled. Of their shapes 
and transformations we know little. Drawings made by differ-. 
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ent observers vary to sucn an extent that they can scarcely be 
identified. One of the finest is the nebula of Andromeda, 
which has lately been taken by Roberts on a plate exposed 
for four hours. Whereas the drawings gave no idea of the 
nature of this formation, we can see at once by the photograph 
that we have here a body tesembling Saturn: bright rings 
encircling a nucleus of firmer matter. It is a world in the same 
condition that our solar system many thousands of years 
back was in, according to the theories of Kant and Laplace. 
With the help of photography we can learn the true shape of 
the nebule, and by comparing pictures taken many years apart, 
we shall be able to discover whether they undergo changes of 
form. 

A third part of great importance played by photography is 
that of determining, in conjunction with the method of spec- 
tral analysis, the rapidity of the movements of stars within the 
radius of vision, an idea suggested by Prof. Vogel, of Potsdam, 
who has instruments for taking the measurements for some 
fifty-five stars. We can now measure the speed of the motion 
down toa single mile. Since the end of the last century, 
astronomers have studied the movements of stars in relation 
to the solar system, but onlya few stars of which the parallax 
was known admitted of sucha calculation. The direction of 
the movement could be determined by a great number of 
observations, but the new method first gave us the rate of 
velocity. In observing the spectrum of the stars, Vogei uses a 
prism of high dispersive powers. Attempts to obtain lines with 
the grating, which possesses a much greater resolving power 
than the prism, have failed owing to the faintness of the stellar 
spectra. The spectroscope with grating is found very useful, 
however, in ‘measuring solar movements, such as the develop- 
ment of protuberances, the velocity of rotation, etc. The 
rapidity of motion observed in the material constituents of the 
sun is something enormous. The swiftest storms on the earth’s 
surface travel at the rate of thirty or forty metres a second, 
whereas on the sun, prominences are generated that often rise 
to the height of 20,000 miles in a quarter of an hour, presenting 
a velocity of 150 to 300 kilometres a second. Important con- 
clusions have been reached by Wilsing, in Potsdam, in regard 
to the faculz, which he has subjected to a close examination. 
It is known that the surface of the sun when viewed through 
the telescope presents an uneven appearance. Pores, spots, 
and faculz are distributed over the sun’s surface with toler- 
able regularity. The sunspots and the faculz afford the most 
important evidence regarding the physical nature of the sun 
and the period of rotation. Late observations have shown the 
remarkable fact that different parts of the sun’s surface have 
various periods of rotation. Wilsing, by measurements of 
faculz on photographs, has found that in all the regions 
where the faculz are found the velocity is the same, and cal- 
culates the time required for a complete rotation at 25 days 5 
hours and 47 seconds. Concerning the nature of the facule 
he draws the conclusion that they have their origin in the* 
lower depths of the solar atmosphere and indicate the seat of 
the forces that give rise to the metallic prominences and the 
sunspots that form later. 





ON THE ABSORPTION SPECTRUM AND THE COLOR 
OF LIQUID OXYGEN. 
K. OLSZEWSKI. 


London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
London, May. 


N an earlier research the author found four absorption-bands 
in the spectrum of liquid oxygen corresponding to the 
wave lengths 628, 577, 535. 480. An apparatus, recently con- 
structed by the author, enabled him to repeat his experiments, 
and to examine more closely the absorption spectrum of a 
thicker layer of liquid oxygen in the extreme red. A universal 
spectroscope by Kriiss with a Rutherford’s prism was used for 
investigating the absorption spectrum. Besides the four 
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absorptions already observed, the experiments, gave a fifth 
shadowy band corresponding to the Frauenhofer line A, which 
was specially distinct when a red glass was interposed between 
the source of light and the slit of the spectroscope. With the 
comparative small dispersion, this band could not be resolved 
into lines. 

Liquid oxygen has been described as a colorless body on the 
basis of the experiments made in 1883, in which only small 
bodies could be obtained. Since then the author has observed 
that whenever oxygen was liquefied in rather wide glass tubes, 
it showed in incident light, in layers of about 15 millim., a 
bluish color. In the experiments referred to above, in which, 
for the first time, a relatively large quantity of liquid oxygen 
was collected in a glass vessel, its bright color was decidedly 
apparent, and careful tests showed that it was not due to 
ozone. 

From these experiments there can be no doubt that oxygen 
in the liquid condition, and in layers of about 30 millim., has 
a decidedly bright blue color. This color of oxygen agrees 
very well with its absorption spectrum. It was surprising that 
a colorless liquid, such as oxygen was supposed to be, had such 
a pronounced absorption spectrum, in which the absorptions 
predominate in orange, in yellow, and in red. But this appar- 
ent contradiction has been removed by Olszewski’s experi- 
ments. 

In the author’s opinion, the blue color of the sky is best 
explained by ascribing it to this constituent of the atmosphere 
which has a blue color, at any rate in the liquid state. 











RELIGIOUS. 
THE GREEK SOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Louis MENARD. 
Revue Bleue, Parts, May 23. 
PART SECOND. 

PMHERE is, in our century, a school of theologians who have 
T applied to the Christian mythology, the historical system 
of Euhemerus. The celestia! light which dazzled the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem has been duced to the proportions of a 
lantern. The Magi Kings who came, guided by a star, to bring 
gold, incense, and myrrh to the new-born God have become 
Armenian merchants who, passing there, were interested in a 
poor family and made some presents to the Mother and the 
Child. The God who died and was interred under the stone 
of the sepulchre was only a man in a state of lethargy; His 
friends disinterred Him and restored His consciousness ; that 
was the Resurrection of the third day. As forthe Ascension, it 
is explained by a mist which enabled the resuscitated man to 
steal away without being perceived. Those who have made 
these explanations were not enemies of Christianity, but they 
wished to reconcile legend with the progress of intelligence. 

My point of view is quite different. I do not wish to sub- 
ject mythology to the coxditions of history. For me, religions 
are magnificent works of art, and the ideal is more true than 
reality, because reality is transient and the ideal is eternal. I 
shall not even discuss the probability of the biographies of 
Jesus which have been written in our days. Plutarch wrote a 
good life of Theseus and also one of Hercules. Here is a 
euhemerist savant, who represents Jesus as a charming teacher 
of exquisite distinction, speaking with a gentle irony, a little 
skeptical, and practising a transcendent disdain. For other 
savans Jesus has been much overrated ; He was a very ordin- 
ary man, and it is time to reduce Him to His just value. There 
is a professor at the Sorbonne who has detected in the brain 
of Jesus symptoms of mental alienation. Well, even if it be 
proved that Jesus never existed, the Divine Ideal that the West 
has been adoring for eighteen centuries under the name of 
Christ would be none the less a God, even as in denying 
the existence of Homer, the divine works which bear his name 
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have not been suppressed. What is adored in the Man-God is 
the highest manifestation of human virtue, the sacrifice of 
Himself. Can you conceive of anything above that? You will 
answer No, will you not? You see then that this is a God. 

The fable of Chiron offering himself to death for the deliv- 
erance of Prometheus, that of the Dioscuri dying alternately 
in order to share immortality with each other, had prepared 
the Greeks for the Christian dogma of the Redemption. All 
the mystic initiations reproduced the theme of the passion, the 
death, and the resurrection of a God. 

By the profoundly human details of His agony, however, 
Christ leaves far behind Him all these physical symbols. One 
cannot get interested in the misfortunes of the grape trodden 
in the wine-press, or in the descent of the sun in the inferior 
signs of the Zodiac; while Christ is a man who suffers and who 
dies. His Passion is a summary of all human sorrow, anguish 
of soul, and torture of body. What matters it that the thought 
is wrapped in mythological symbols? These symbols are the 
living incarnation of human consciousness, and neither poet nor 
artist can create more beautiful symbols. If you seek a visible 
and plastic expression of the republican dogma of fraternity, 
you cannot find a more striking image of that dogma than the 
Just Man dying voluntarily for the salvation of men. In the 
presence of all political proscriptions there will always be 
recalled this sublime drama, eternal type of all unjust condem- 
nations, and of all sorrows voluntarily undergone. 

In the new Mediator are combined the Oriental dogma of 
incarnation and the Greek dogma of apotheosis; it is a God 
who becomes man to save the world; it is a man who is 
raised to Heaven for his virtue. The Stoics said: Man is 
superior to the Gods, for he can give his life for justice, and the 
Gods can neither suffer nor die. This defect in the glorious 
pantheon of Greece, Christianity has supplied; its God is a 
man who suffers and dies. The poetical legend of Eleusis is sur- 
passed by the simple sincerity of the gospel narrative of the 
Passion. There is no question here about a hero of fabulous 
epochs. He lived among us; He was seen; He was touched ; 
the most incredulous man put a finger in His wounds. To 
understand human misery one must suffer. The people hailed 
as its Redeemer this Socialist Carpenter, put to death by the 
punishment inflicted on slaves. 

The Egyptian dogma of the resurrection must not be con- 
founded with the Greek dogma of the immortality of the soul; 
they differ as much as Egyptian Pantheism differed from Greek 
Polytheism. The belief in the resurrection of the body found 
its way by slow degrees into the creed of the Jews, when they 
came into constant contact with the Egyptians at Alexandria. 
The perpetuity of the human body, which, in Hellenism, had 
as a consequence the worship of the dead, would have seemed 
among the Jews a theft from the only God. But the doctrine 
of the resurrection was more acceptable. They could believe 
that God, if He wished, would restore life to the dead just as 
He had given it to the living. It is evident from the parable 
of the wicked rich man in the Gospel, that at the epoch of the 
Christian era, it was admitted in Judza, that the just would be 
gathered after death into the bosom of Abraham, while the 
wicked would be a prey to inextinguishable thirst. The Sad- 
ducees, however, who were the orthodox Jews, stubbornly 
refused to believe in the resurrection of the body, a dogma 
of which they were not able to find a trace either in the Penta- 
teuch or the Prophets. 

It is possible that a belief in the resurrection and the last 
judgment was derived by the Jews of Asia Minor from the 
worship of Mithras, which was a part of the Iranian religion, 
and was largely developed towards the epoch of Mithridates. 
After the War of the Pirates, this worship spread in the West, 
and there is in existence a large number of Mithriatic bas- 
reliefs of the Roman epoch. 

The resurrection of the body was adopted by the first 
preachers of Christianity, who made it the capstone of a vast 


mythological construction. They gave Christ the part of 
Saviour of the human race and Judge of the dead, assigned by 
the Egyptians to Osiris, and added to this the idea of redemp- 
tion by the death of a God borrowed from the mysteries of 
Dionysus. The particular character of the preaching of Saint 
Paul is attributed by Mr. Havet to the influence of the Mithri- 
atic religion, and this opinion is very probable. Saint Paul 
was born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, the country from which the 
mysteries of Mithras found their way into the Roman Empire. 
These mysteries attracted people by the promise of a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the destruction of death and ofevil. It 
is the one theme of the preaching of Saint Paul. 

“ What interests Paul in Christ,” says Mr. Havet,“ is not His 
person, which Paul had not seen, nor that which Christ did 
during His earthly life, of which Paul never speaks; it is only 
by the fact that Christ, by His death, gave the signal of the 
final catastrophe which will make the world disappear. Paul 
spoke like one who saw with his own eyes, as though it were 
a thing present before him, the destruction of all power, 
that is, the fall of the Roman Empire, and after that the over- 
throw of the last enemy, which is death. I cannot insist too 
much on this idea of the approaching resurrection of the dead 
and. its importance in the Christology of Paul. With him, that 
idea is inseparable from the advent of Christ, and is, I dare 
say, the whole reason for that advent.” 


LIBERAL ORTHODOXY.* 
JosepH H. ALLEN, 
Unitarian Review, Boston, June. 

N the course of lectures given in this place two years ago, it 
] was my privilege and pleasure to trace a few points on the 
line of our own contact with that German thought, which did 
more than anything else to shape out the particular form of 
Liberalism we hold now, and made, so to speak, the mental 
soil and climate in which the scientific theology of our day had 
to grow. To-day, it is my pleasure and privilege to trace, if I 
may, a nearly parallel line of development, by which the large 
majority of the severed congregational body of New England 
has left behind the somewhat hard and stiff evangelicalism 
described by Mr. Dole two weeks ago, so as to be drawn intoa 
far greater intellectual sympathy with ourselves than would 
have been thought possible sixty or seventy years earlier. 

The phrase “ Liberal Orthodoxy” assigned me as my topic 
is, at first sight, incongruous and self-contradictory. What- 
ever else it means, “ Orthodoxy” implies a fixed standard of 
opinion, which it holds to be all important, as against some 
form of heresy or dissent; while the term “ Liberal” certainly 
implies freedom of comparison, choice, and a c-itical judgment 
which may be very far from orthodox. Still nobody doubts 
who those are that are meant by it. The phrase is useful, 
necessary even; but in itself it tells a story of a revolution in 
the common mind which could not have been thought possible 
at the time of the split. 

That broad and generous interpreting of the orthodox sym- 
bol, which is what we mean when we speak of Liberal Ortho- 
doxy, has followed a pretty nearly parallel track with the phases 
of our owr: liberalism. That is to say, while it has held far more 
strictly to the forms of doctrine, it has tended constantly to 
think less of form and more of spirit, less of dogma and more 
of character, less of unsolvable metaphysics and more of the 
religious life. Our modern liberalism is not a development of 
English Unitarianism. The impulse to it was given from Ger- 
man sources. But while I have always supposed that German 
Liberalism exercised a far greater influence on us than on 
English theologians, I doubt not that a far more careful study 
was bestowed upon the subject in orthodox schools than in our 
own. The department of systematic theology has always been 
our weak point. 

The difference—if I may venture an opinion of my own upun 


* Read inthe Channing Hall course of ‘‘ Lectures on the History of Religious 
Thought and Life in New England,’’ March 28, 1891. 
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a point so delicate—was this: that their truly admirable 
scholarship and research had to do, mostly, if not entirely, with 
what we may call the ¢Aeology of erudition—the great critics, 
commentators, encyclopedists, and grammarians, whose writ- 
ings most of us were little acquainted with, because we have 
never made so much account of that kind of learning. Our 
instincts, our habits of mind, our educated sympathies were 
leading us fifty years ago away from technical theology, into 
the field of literature, of speculative philosophy, of natural 
science, of social and humanitarian ethics. The difference is 
not anything like so striking now. Our orthodox neighbors 
have of late years followed up with much ability lines of met- 
aphysics which very greatly shape and color their doctrinal 
theology, and have entered far more freely than of old into the 
field of literature and of social science; while we, on our part, 
since our break with the old school of Unitarianism, have shown 
a zeal in rational criticism of the Bible, and in the history of 
religious opinion, very surprising to those who remember the 
comparative indifference or ignorance among us fifty years ago. 

There is, however, one point of comparison which shows a 
clear difference in tone between the liberalism of the orthodox 
body, and that which for distinction’s sake we must call ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian.” From the very first, the Unitarian movement has 
always aimed to strike out into free literature, scholarship, and 
science, setting light in comparison by the attenuated doc- 
trinal system which it still retained. It was, in short, a protest 
against the doctrinal method of its day, far more than it was 
against any body of doctrinal opinion. Now the very genius of 
Congregational Orthodoxy made a serious and all-important 
business of doctrinal forms. The most essential of these forms 
had been welded in the fierce heat, and hammered into shape 
on the anvil under the heavy blows of the Reformation, and 
Orthodoxy is in bondage to them. 

But it becomes our duty to recognize more clearly than some 
of us have yet done, the wealth and vigor of the religious life 
in that larger section of the ancient Congregational body; and 
while we hold with proper pride to the broader intellectual 
freedom we have inherited, to respect, as it merits, that con- 
siderable body of independent thoughts, vigorous and vital, 
and devoted to the best life of our own day, which we owe to 
the Liberal Orthodoxy I have attempted to describe. 





THE MESSAGE OF PURITANISM FOR THIS TIME. 
Epwin D. MEap. 
-New England Magazine, Boston, Fune. 


N that most inspired of American lyrics, and most solemn Of 
I calls to a nation to the stern duty of to-day, with Sinai, and 
Calvary trumpeting and throbbing together through its lines— 
in his ‘“ Present Crisis,” Lowell makes his final appeal for 
present valor and freedom from the shackles of the past, a great 
appeal to the past itself, an appeal to the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
Mayflower and Plymouth Rock. 

The use which the poet makes of the Pilgrim Fathers in this 
poem is the really great use to be always made of them, and 
of occasions when we commemorate them; that is, to help us 
to get forward and away from them, to get out of the past, or, 
whether that or not, to be helped more vitally into the present. 
It is tocatch the spirit for our time, that was in them for 
their time, to be made, like them, “men of present valor,” 
dealing practically and _ stalwartly with the new occa- 
sion and new duty of to-day, instead of with the things of 
yesterday. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were the most practical and “ present” 
set of men of whom I can think in all history, the least ham- 
pered by tradition, the least affected by any weak sentimental- 
ism, the most directly concerned with the duty that lay nearest, 
the least self-conscious and theatrical of any men who ever 
lived an epic. They were anxious about their souls, but, as 
Lowell says, they knew that the liberty of praying when and 
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how they would, must be balanced with an ability to pay when 
and as they ought. 

And, be it always remembered, these most practical, hard- 
handed, and hard-headed of men were the greatest idealists in 
history, the most imperious and thorough in subordinating 
every interest of life to the power of their great faith and 
vision. These men of “ present valor,” these most practical of 
men, were the most Mosaic of men. The most Mosaic, I say, 
not the most Hebraic, for the Hebrew rank and file who 
followed Moses were poor stuff compared with the men who 
followed Bradford and Brewster. As Bradford would have 
said, they were not “ muskeeto proof.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers were “ muskeeto proof;” none of them 
sulked over sore fingers, or bothered Bradford over their feet. 
They got no miraculous manna or quail, they were reduced to 
the three grains of corn; but still no complaint, no hankering 
after things left behind. ‘‘It is not with usas with other men,” 
they had said before they left Holland, “whom small things 
can discourage, or small discontentments cause to wish them- 
selves at home again.” And when the J/ayflower went back 
after their first winter of death, while half their number lay in 
the graves in the wheat field, not one went back, no “not one 
looked back who had set his hand to this ploughing.” 

These were men worth celebrating, these most practical reli- 
gious men. Here were men refusing to live any longer by tra- 
dition, and here, as Carlyle says, was “a practical world based 
on belief in God.” ‘‘ Here of our own lineage, in practical 
English shape, were heroes on the earth once more, who knew 
in every fibre, and with practical doing laid to heart, that 
an Almighty Justice does verily rule this world, that it is good 
to fight on God’s side, and bad to fight on the Devil's side. 
And the Pilgrim Fathers are not to be thought of save as a 
part of that great Puritan movement which, under Cromwell, 
became a government, recognizing it as its express purpose to 
bring in “the reign of God” in England. With this view of 
the function of governmment, there was necessarily no distinc- 
tion between things temporaland things spiritual. Churchand 
State were essentially one; religion and civil liberty were inse- 
parable. 

The great point of all this is, that Oliver Cromwell knew that 
if we are to have a government that shall be good, if we expect 
any of us on this earth, that our State shall endure and be 
strong—be a real commonwealth—then it must be filled by a 
lofty spirit ; it must be consecrated to high ends; it must be in 
the hands of serious and consecrated men, men not living in 
to-day, but in eternity, not thinking of next year’s election, but 
of the judgment seat of God. Adjust your civils and spirituals 
as you will; leave Cromwell’s creed and phrase a thousand 
miles behind if you have found a better—and the Puritanism 
of each age, will think a new thought, and use its own tongue; 
quote Hosea and William Bradford, or Daniel Webster and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ; but do not forget that thing. 

Puritanism flourished two centuries and a half ago. Let us 
now taste the politics and religion of this closing decade of the 
nineteenth century. Begin if you please in the United States 
Senate. Begin with one who, for a great part of these last 
years, has been its President. Said the Senator a year ago: 

Government is force. Politics is a battle for supremacy. Parties 
are the armies. The Decalogue and Golden Rule have no place in 
a political campaign. The object is success. To defeat the antag- 
onist and expel the party in power is the purpose. In war it is law- 
ful to deceive the advesary, to hire Hessians, to purchase mercenaries 
to mutilate, to kill, to destroy. The commander who lost a battle 
through the activity of his moral nature would be the derision and jest 
of history. 

That is politics without religion. That, 1 understand, is not 
what we celebrate when we think of the Puritans. 

Now let us turn from the Senate to Church. They had an 
election for Mayor in New York the other day. It was a clear 
issue of good government against bad government, of ‘‘ God’s 
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people against the common enemy.” God's people were 
defeated, and the Rector of Trinity Church, being interviewed, 
said : 


The clergy have enough to do in the field to which the gift of holy 
orders admits them. Its mission is to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. . . . Ihave no confidence in the judgment or wisdom of 
those who tell us that the Church must try to reach the masses, 
elevate the laboring classes, purify politics. She was not 
founded for any of these objects. 


That is religion without politics. That I understand is not 
what we celebrate when we remember the Puritans. The 
trouble is, men are ashamed to go into Church with their 
politics. It is not because the Church is too good, but because 
the politics are too bad. 

The crying need of the time is politics that we are not 
ashamed of, politics that stand for all that is highest and 
noblest in our thought of the rights and duties and possibil- 
ities of men, politics that we can take to the altar. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
CARL SCHURZ. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Fune. 
ITl. 

HE decree of emancipation was naturally followed by the 
T enlistment of emancipated negroes in the Union armies, 
This measure, however, reached farther than giving a new sup- 
ply of fighting material to the Union. The laboring forces of 
the rebellion were hopelessly disorganized. The war became 
like a problem of arithmetic. As the Union armies pushed 
forward, the area from which the Southern Confederacy could 
draw recruits and supplies became continually smaller, while 
the area from which the Union recruited its strength as con- 
stantly enlarged; and everywhere, even within the Southern 
lines, the Union had its allies. The fate of the rebellion was 
virtually decided. It is true that the great proclamation which 
stamped the war for “ Union and freedom” did not at once 
mark the turning of the tide on the field of military operations. 
But with Gettysburg and Vicksburg the whole aspect of the 
war changed, and the flag of the Union advanced steadily toward 
the final consummation. 

In December, 1863, Lincoln issued an amnesty proclamation, 
offering pardon to all implicated in the rebellion, with certain 
specified exceptions, upon taking an oath to support the Con- 
stitution and obey the laws of the United States and the proc- 
lamations of the President regarding slaves; promising further 
that when, in any of the rebel States, citizens to the number of 
one-tenth of the voters in 1860 should reéstablish a State Gov- 
ernment in conformity with the above-mentioned oath, such 
should be recognized by the Executive as the true government 
of the State. This proclamation was received with favor; but 
in the closing moments of the session in July, 1864, Congress 
passed a more stringent measure of reconstruction, which Lin- 
coln instead of making a law by his signature, embodied in a 
proclamation as a plan worthy of consideration. This intensi- 
fied the feeling against the President which had been nursed 
among the Radicals, and some of them declared their purpose 
of resisting his reélection. Similar sentiments were expressed 
by the advanced anti-slavery men of Missouri; and stillanother 
class of Union men, mainly in the East, gravely shook their 
heads when considering the question whether Lincoln should 
be reélected. They were those who cherished an ideal of 
statesmanship and personal bearing with which, in their opin- 
ion, Lincoln’s individuality was ‘much outofaccord. But when 
the convention met in Baltimore, in June, 1864, the voice of the 
people was heard. On the first ballot Lincoln received the 
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votes of the delegations from all the States except Missouri, and 
even that State changed its vote to him before the result of the 
ballot was declared. 

But this did not quiet opposition within the ranks of the 
Union party. A Radical convention called in Missouri had 
already nominated General Frémont, and other and more 
formidable movements appeared in other quarters. The terri- 
ble losses in the battles of the Wilderness spread general gloom 
throughout the North. The Democrats postponed their con- 
vention until the 29th of August, and, at Chicago, declared the 
war a failure, demanded peace at any price, and selected Gen 
eral McClellan as their candidate. 

The convention had scarcely adjourned when the capture of 
Atlanta gave a new aspect to the situation. It was like a sun- 
ray bursting through a dark cloud. The rank and file of the 
Union party rose with rapidly growing enthusiasm. The song 
“We are Coming, Father Abraham, Three Hundred Thousand 
Strong,” resounded throughout the land. Long before the 
decisive day the result was beyond doubt. Lincoln was 
reélected by overwhelming majorities. The election over, it 
was conceded by Lincoln's severest critics that he had been all 
along the only possible candidate for the Union party, and that 
not even victories in the field had been needed to secure his 
success. The plain people had all the while been satisfied 
with Abraham Lincoln; they confided in him; they loved 
him; they felt themselves near to him; they saw personified in 
him the cause of Union and freedom: and they went to the 
ballot-box for him in their strength. The hour of triumph 
called out the characteristic impulses of his nature. Not a 
moment did he lose in stretching out the hand of friendship to 
all. In response to a serenade he said: 


Now that the election is over, may notall, having a common interest, reunite in 


a common effort to save our common country. So long as I have been 


here I have not willingly planted athorn in any man’s bosom, While I am 
deeply sensible to the high compliment of a reélection, it adds nothing to my sat- 
isfaction that any other man may be pained or disappointed at the result. May I 
ask those who were with me to join with me in the same spirit toward those who 
were against me? 

In his second inaugural address Lincoln poured out the whole 
devotion and tenderness of his great soul. It had all the sol- 
emnity of a father’s last admonition and blessing to his children 
before he lay down to die. The following closing words read 
like those of a sacred poem: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us tosee the right, let us strive to finish the work we are in ; tobind up 
the nation’s wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 


widow and his orphan; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations, 


Lee had surrendered, and peace was assured. The North 
was wild with joy. Everywhere festive guns were booming, 
bells pealing, churches ringing with thanksgivings, and jubilant 
multitudes thronging the thoroughfares, when suddenly the 
news flashed over the land that Abraham Lincoln had been 
murdered. The people were stunned by the blow. Then a 
wail of sorrow went up such as America had never heard 
before. Thousands of Northern households grieved as if they 
had lost their dearest member. Many a Southern man cried 
out in his heart that his people had been robbed of their best 
friend in their humiliation and distress when Abraham Lincoln 
was struck down. All civilized mankind stood mourning 
around the coffin of the dead President. 

Nor can it be said that this was owing to the tragic character 
of Lincoln’s end. It is true that the manner of the death of 
this most merciful of rulers was well apt to exalt him beyond 
his merits in the estimation of those who loved him, and to 
make his renown the object of peculiarly tender solicitude ; 
but it is also true that the verdict pronounced upon him in 
those days has been affected little by time; and that 
historical inquiry has served rather to increase than to 
lessen the appreciation of his virtues, his abilities, and his 
services. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS MAFIA CASE. 
Jupce Rost. H. Marr, Jr., New ORLEANS. 
American Law Review, St. Louis, May-June. 


R a number of years a large and steady stream of Sicilian 

immigration has been flowing in upon New Orleans. 
Some have become good and substantial citizens, but the great 
majority are composed of the most vicious, ignorant, degraded, 
and filthy paupers, with something more than an admixture of 
the criminal element. Signor Corte, Italian Consul here, says 
there are now in New Orleans about one hundred criminals 
escaped from Italian prisons, and that most of them have been 
naturalized as American citizens! These people are among us, 
but not of us; they, in truth, constitute an zmperium in 
imperio ; the localities infested by “ Dagos” are faithful repro- 
ductious, in inhabitants and surroundings, of the most squalid 
quarters of Naples, having the same dingy buildings, the same 
intolerable stench and all-pervading filth, the same universal 
unkemptness of person. So far the only Americans with whom 
they incline to assimilate are the mulattos and quadroons, with 
whom they freely cohabit, sometimes as husband and wife, but 
usually in the relationship of concubinage. 

That the Vendetta exists in our midst has long been recog- 
nized by everybody in New Orleans. It has always been found 
practically impossible here to procure evidence sufficient to 
convict Sicilian criminals. Crimes of violence occur in the 
Italian quarter in broad daylight, and in full view of many 
spectators, yet on the witness stand the invariable answer to 
every question has been, “ Me donta knowa.” The wounded 
will not identify his assailant, nor even make a dying 
declaration. The identification of persons of other nationali- 
ties has been completely swamped by any number of 
* Dagos,” who swear to the most positive and circumstantial 
alibi. 

Not long before his death, Chief of Police David C. Hen- 
nessy had ferreted out, captured, and sent back to Italy the 
Sicilian bandit Esposito. Every effort was made by the 
brigand’s fellow-islanders in this country to secure his release, 
but to no purpose. Through this incident Hennessy was 
furnished by the authorities at Rome and Palermo with a mass 
of information about escaped Italian convicts believed to be in 
New Orleans, and thus, of course, became a very dangerous 
man to the Mafia, 

In May, 1890, a party of Italians, known as the Matrangas, 
were fired on from ambush and three severely wounded. This 
midnight ambuscade was universally attributed to the Pro- 
vanzanos, and the grand jury found indictments against six of 
that party, for “shooting with intent to commit murder, while 
lying in wait,” a capital crime under the Louisiana law. The 
trial before Judge Baker ended July 19 with a verdict of 
“guilty, without capital punishment.” On August 9th a new 
trial was granted on the ground that identification of the 
accused had been insufficient. About this time Chief Hennessy 
was charged with favoring the Provenzanos, but was completely 
exonerated upon investigation by the grand jury. 

Near 11.30 on the night of October 15th, Hennessey was shot 
down within 150 feet of his own door-step. When asked who 
shot him, he replied “ Dagos,” but made no further dying 
declaration. 

The killing of this popular and efficient officer aroused the 
deepest indignation; the assassination of one in his peculiarly 
important official station caused a general feeling of feverish 
apprehension and insecurity, and on all sides it was asked, 
** Who is safe from the Mafia?” The City Council met in special 
session and authorized the Mayor to appoint a committee of 
fifty citizens to codperate with the authorities in discovering 
and pupishing the assassins. A month later $15,000 was appro- 
priated to aid the prosecution. 

Since the Matranga affair, the Italians with their Vendetta 
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and Mafia had been on everybody's tongue, and were forever 
before the criminal tribunals and the Supreme Court in one 
shape or another. Man after man had been identified at the 
parish prison as having participated in the shooting of Hen- 
nessy, and every man identified was a “ Dago.” General belief 
was that the right parties were captured, and that we were 
on the road to rid ourselves of the Mafia. As to the private 
detective, D. C. O'Malley, I will only say that public odium was 
leveled against him because he was believed a suborner of 
witnesses and a fixer of juries; and because it was equally 
believed that he was aiding the accused. 

On November 20th, the Grand Jury returned one indictment 
of murder and two of shooting with intent to killagainst eleven 
persons, while eight other persons were indicted as accessories 
before the fact. A few days after,a motion to quash, on the 
ground that a person (¢.¢., a stenographer) not a member 
of the grand jury had been present during the delibera- 
tions of that body, was allowed; but on December 13th, 
indictments of the same tenor were found against the 
same persons, and on the 22d, the nineteen accused were 
arraigned. 

On January 12, 1891, the trial of the Provenzanos under 
the second indictment of shooting the Matrangas was begun 
before Judge Marr (Section A, Crim. Dist. Ct.), and on the 
22d a verdict of “ not guilty” was returned. Thus again was 
strengthened the belief in the impossibility of convicting Sicil- 
ians. 

On February 6th the trial of the nineteen persons charged 
with the murder of Hennessy was opened before Judge Baker. 
The District Attorney asked a severance and placed on trial 
nine of the accused, to wit: Antonio Scoffidi, Antonio Bag- 
netto, Manuel Politez, Antonio Marchesi, Pietro Monasterio, 
Bastiano Incardona, indicted for murder; and Joseph P. Ma- 
checa, Charles Matranga, and the boy, Gasparo Marchesi, 
indicted as accessories before the fact. Eleven days were con- 
sumed in selecting a jury; 1,375 persons were summoned as 
jurors, of whom 46 were challenged by the State, 82 by the 
defense, and 560 for cause; 95 were excused by consent, 12 
empaneled, and the remainder not called or not found. Most 
of those challenged for cause swore that they were opposed to 
capital punishment, but I have heard that some of these 
tender-hearted individuals took part in the assault of March 
14th upon the parish prison. During the following eleven days 
there were examined 67 witnesses for the State and 84 for the 
defense. 

[Here follows a full and detailed review of the evidence, of which the space at 
command will not admit of even a digest, and which clearly shows that the testi- 
mony was conclusive as to the guilt of Scoffidi, Bagnetto, A. Marchesi, Politez, 
Monasterio, Macheca, and young Marchesi, as charged. ] 

Judge Baker instructed the Jury to acquit Matranga, and 
the State abandoned the case against Incardona. The day 
after the case was given to the jury, the verdict was rendered: 
Incardona, Matranga, Bagnetto, the two Marchesis, and Ma- 
checa “ zot guz/ty,” and as to the others a mistrial was entered. 
Never did an enraged people receive a verdict with greater 
indignation; the whole town went wild, and threats of lynch- 
ing were heard on all sides. There was no division of 
opinion as to the conduct of the jury; every one cried 
“infamous.” 

As to the affair at the parish prison, there is absolutely no 
room to doubt the sincerity and rectitude of purpose of those 
who enacted the tragedy. Besides a knowledge of the char- 
acter of those who led the movement, there is further ground 
to convince every reasonable mind that the Mafia was a great 
and imminent danger; the well-known systematic bribery of 
legislators long practiced by the Lottery Company with entire 
impunity, leaves little room for the belief that the suspected 
bribery in behalf of some miserable wretches on trial for their 
lives, could alone have stirred up the people “ to sucha sudden 
flood of mutiny.” 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE KILLING OF GENERAL 
BARRUNDIA. 
WILLIAM Gray BROOKS. 
United Service, Philadalphia, June. 

QUESTION of international importance has arisen inthe 
A killing of General Barrundia, ex-Minister of War of 
Guatemala, by an armed force sent by the authorities of that 
country, upon the deck of a vessel under the protection of the 
United States. 

Barrundia boarded the passenger steamer Acapulco at the 
port of Acapulco, Mexico, bound it was understood for San 
Salvador. When the ship reached Champerico, Guatemala, 
the authorities sent two boat-loads of soldiers to demand the 
surrender of Barrundia, which was peremptorily refused by 
Capt. Pitts. On the 27th of August the Acapulco arrived at 
San José, and on the following day a commandant with a 
special force of men boarded the vessel. They had an order 
of arrest signed by American Minister Mizner. General Bar- 
rundia, when he comprehended the situation fired at the party, 
and was himself shot, the commandant, who had been in hid- 
ing, firing a shot into his skull after he was dead. Within 
pistol-shot of the Acapulco were two United States gunboats. 

President Harrison says in his message : 

Having failed in a revolutionary attempt to invade Guatemala from Mexican 
territory, General Barrundia took passage at Acapulco for Panama. ce 
Barrundia resisted capture and was killed. It being evident that the Min- 
ister, Mr. Mizner, had exceeded the bounds of his authority in intervening, in 
compliance with the demands of the Guatemaia authorities, to authorize and 
effect, in violation of precedent, the seizure ona vessel of the United States of a 
passenger in transit, charged with political offenses, in order that he might be tried 
for such offenses, under what was described as national law, I was constrained to 
disown Mr. Mizner’s acts, and recall him from his post. 

By the law of nations, a vessel sailing under the flag of any 
civilized nation is so far considered a portion of the territory 
of such nation that all on board such vessel are subject to the 
jurisdiction and laws of the country to which it belongs, and 
protected by them—the only exceptions to this principle being 
the case of a vessel whose crew have been engaged in piracy 
(over which crime all nations are held to have concurrent 
penal jurisdiction), and in the cases of the commission of felo- 
nies by the officers and crew of the vessel while lying in a 
foreign port, or of any unlawful acts done by such vessel; or 
of contracts entered into by the owners, officers, or crew when 
the jurisdiction of the government attaches. 

Barrundia took passage at a port not subject to Guatemala 
on a vessel which was a guas7 portion of the territory of the 
United States, and, consequently, while he remained a passen- 
ger there, was subject to the jurisdiction of, and protected by, 
the laws of the United States. 

It is claimed by the Guatemalan authorities that Barrundia 
was guilty of treason against that government. 

By a consensus of authorities upon international law the 
extradition of persons charged with the commission of political 
offenses is refused by the asylum State, since the laws declaring 
certain acts treason vary with every country, and, as Jefferson 
has strikingly said, make no difference between resistance to a 
government and resistance to the abuses and tyranny of such 
government. 

President Harrison admits that Barrundia’s offense was of a 
political nature; so that even had an extradition treaty existed 
between the United States and Guatemala, the General could 
not, jure gentzum, have been extradited by the government. 

It has been objected that, inasmuch as the steamer Acapulco 
anchored in the harbor of San José, the exclusive jurisdiction 
of Guatemala attached to the steamer and passengers; but this 
contention is utterly untenable according to the American 
authorities. 

These authorities agree that a merchant vessel, entering the 
port of a friendly nation for the purpose of lawful commerce 
does not subject herself to the jurisdiction of the soverign of 
the port, but retains the jurisdiction of her government and is 
protected by her own laws, save in the commision by her 
officers or crew of crimes /ure gentzum on board of such vessel, 


or on shore, and in the case of contracts made by them where 
the foreign jurisdiction attached. 

The entrance of an armed force upon the Acapulco was an 
act in derogation of the sovereignty of the United States, and 
an invasion of her guasZ territory, since the order of arrest, 
signed by Mizner, was without authority. Extradition is con- 
fined to the Executive of the United States acting through the 
Department of State. 


A pitiful attempt has been made to divert attention from the 
vital facts of the case by stating that the General was killed 
in resisting arrest, an act of his justified by the law which pre- 
vailed upon the steamer as a guasé portion of the territory of 
the United States, since the attempted arrest was without the 
authority of law. 

The right of asylum for political refugees has from very early 
times been recognized by Great Britain and most strenuously 
asserted in the case of the forcible removal by Commodore 
Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, a public vessel of the United States 
from the Biitish przvate steamer Zrent of Mason and Slidell, 
the Confederate commissioners. Referring to this matter the 
Court says, in Crapo vs. Kelley, 16 Wallace, 618, ‘‘Great Bri- 
tain insisted that the rights of a neutral vessel not only had 
been violated, for which she demanded apology, but she insisted 
that those persons should be replaced, and restored on board 


a British ship. . . . This was done and they’ were 
actually placed on board a British vessel at or near the harbor 
of Boston. . . . They were not British subjects, and their 


return could only have been demanded for the reason that they 
had been torn from British soil, and the sanctity of British 
soil had been violated.” 

Having considered some of the legal aspects of the tragedy, 
we have seen that the territory of the United States of Amer- 
ica, through the consequences following the official action of 
Mr. Mizner, the United States Minister, has been stained by 
the blood of a political refugee who sought protection under 
her flag. 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD. 
L' Economiste Francais, May 22. 

HE project of a railroad across Siberia is not new. It has 
been in contemplation for more than twenty years, but 
the events in Turkey prevented its realization. After the suc- 
cess of the Trans-Caspian line the project was taken up again. 
In 1887 a commission was instituted by the Emperor, and, after 
a thorough preparatory examination, this commission reported 
unanimously in favor of the construction of a great central 
Siberian line, both on strategic grounds and from the commer- 
cial point of view. The project that was adopted is for a rail- 
road starting at Zlatust a town close to tne Ural, and ending 
at Vladivostok, a total distance of 7,200 versts. Surveys were 
begun on the sections comprising 2,600 versts on both sides of 
Irkutsk, and on the terminal section of 400 versts leading down 
to Vladivostok. The difficulties encountered are of two kinds; 
those presented by the configuration of the ground, and those 
relating to the climate. Mountains, ravines, torrents, and 
considerable rivers must be crossed in certain parts of the 
route, requiring tunnels and bridges. One of the climatic 
difficulties is caused by the fact that, in the region beyond 
Tomsk, snow, which covers the ground often to the depth of 
two metres, becomes pulverized under the action of extreme 
cold and takes the form of waves, which move forward, driven 
in some way by the wind. The people of this region, to stop 
the drifts, raise palisades, plant rows of trees, and even build 
walls of blocks of snow, cemented together by water poured into 
the cracks, which freezes instantly and binds them firmly for 
several months. There is further the difficulty of getting 
labor and of transporting materials to the ground, forthe work 
must be carried on in different sections at the same time, other- 
wise it would take dozens of years, as the season for work is 
very short, not more than four months in the year. No exact 
calculation of the cost of the line has been made; but esti- 
mates have been made of what it can earn. It will traverse a 
country relatively temperate, 55° of north latitude from the 
Ural to the Yenissei, whence it will take a southward bend to 
43° at Vladivostok. It is not an infertile region, far from it, 
and is crossed by many navigable rivers. Moreover, the inhab- 
itants of Siberia are accustomed to long journeys, and will 
bring to the railroad from 500 versts on either side the merchan- 
dise that now is transported by caravans. The line will bene- 
fit Siberia enormously, especially Southern Siberia. It will 
develop its commerce, promote colonization, bring Europe and 

Asia closer together, and facilitate the Russian defenses, 
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FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS ; The Method of Philosophy as a 
Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus, Second 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised, with Index. 373 pp., 
Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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ENSATION is a psychical phenomena. When a moner is affected 
by, and responds to irritations, it behaves in such a way as to 
leave no doubt that there is, on a small scale, and in a very simple 
condition, the self-same power at work which we feel active in our 
consciousness. Sensation or feeling is a fact; it is the most indubita- 
ble fact of all, and all knowledge rests onit. Psychology accepts 
this fact as the basic datum of its investigations, and must attempt 
to reduce all more complicated phenomena of psychic life to simple 
feelings. 

If the same irritation in a moner is repeated, the animalcule will 
show a greater ability to respond to the occasion. Sensations are 
accompanied by certain changes of molecular arrangement, and the 
preservation and transmission of form is the physiological condition 
of memory. With the preservation of certain physiological forms, 
the corresponding forms of sensation are preserved also. Memory, 
therefore, is the psychological aspect of the preservation of physio- 
logical forms in sentient substance. 

The simple phenomena of sensation has in the long process of 
evolution grown highly complex. The nerves of animals being cen- 
tralized in the brain, their feelings form a multifarious unity, which is 
called consciousness. The unity of consciousness is not (as was sup- 
posed in former centuries) the life-principle, and still less is it a sub- 
stance existing independent of the body of the creature. On the con- 
trary, it is the product of the whole organization. Consciousness is a 
very complete and unstable state, consisting of many half-conscious 
and sub-conscious feelings, which, in a healthy state of mind, are 
focussed in the present object of attention. Soul, therefore, we 
define as the psychical aspect of all the organic forms of our body. 

Cognition in its simplest form is the act of feeling a percept to be 
the same as another percept perceived before, and presupposes a cer- 
tain stock of experience. Knowledge is the formulated stock of 
experiences in which we have discovered common features. It is 
simple in animals, because being unable to speak, they cannot think 
in abstract ideas. Man’s knowledge rises into the realm of abstract 
thought, where he creates a new world of spiritual existence. 

Abstract thoughts do not on the one hand represent absolute exist- 
ence, nor on the other are they mere air castles; they are built upon 
the solid ground of reality; and if the values of our abstract ideas are 
not ultimately founded upon the reality of positive facts, they are like 
bills or drafts for the payment of which there is no money inthe bank. 

Reality is often identified with material existence, as if matter were 
an exhaustive term for all that is real. Matter isanabstract. Matter 
of itself does not exist. It cannot even be conceived, independently 
of form, and some kind of force or energy. Matter is simply a gen- 
eral conception abstracted from things material. Force, too, is a 
somewhat barren generalization. Form constitutes the order of the 
world, its cognizability and intelligibility. Form and the change- 
ability of form make evolution possible. The evolution of forms 
brings sense and meaning into the forces of nature. Form, a special 
kind of form, constitutes mind and human intelligence; and the estab- 
lishment of the science of formal thought is the basis of exact philos- 
ophy. Form gives purpose to life and the problem of ethics finds in 
it its solution. 

Absolute truth does not exist. Cognition isa relation. A concep- 
tion or a cognizance or a formula of a number of experiences or an 
abstract idea, is true only if it is in unison with all facts of reality. 
The facts of reality remain the ultimate date of all our knowledge ; 
truth is the unison of our conception of single facts with the whole 
system of all facts; and science as well as philosophy is our aspiration 
to realize the unity of nature. 

The very nature of cognition being unification, we cannot help 
searching for a unitary conception of the different phenomena. This 
want of a unification of knowledge is the subjective condition out of 
which monism originates. We can construct a monism a priori by 


pure reason, but must satisfy it a posteriori by scientific investigation. 
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The objective condition of monism is founded in the character of our 
actual experiences. All the natural phenomena which ever came 
within the grasp of human apprehension, were such as conformed 
directly, or at least showed a possibility, if they were better known, 
of conforming, by and by, to a unitary law. 

The unitary conception of the world has become a postulate of 
science. Every fact which seems to contradict the principle of unity 
is considered a problem until it conforms to it. As soon as it is found 
to be in unison with all the other facts the problem is solved. 

Monism, being equivalent to consistency, is that view, to realize 
which every philosopher aspires. Dualists from principle are incon- 
sistent thinkers ; yet even they attempt to construct, at least, a sham 
unity out of their systems. Thus supernaturalists look upon matter 
as a product of mind; and materialists, vice versa, upon mind as a 
product of matter. The latter believe that life was created by dead 
matter; and the former, that an extra-mundane God, the principle of 
life, created matter. 
of the world. 


They cannot help striving after a monistic view 


Our knowledge of the existence of matter, and of its properties, is 
derived from experience, z.e., from sense-perception only. There is 
another kind of knowledge, however, which is not sense knowledge, 
but formal knowledge. Formal knowledge can be gained by abstrac- 
tion. The form of things can be abstracted from their material reality. 
We can, for instance, think away all things inthe world. (We abstract 
from their material existence.) What is left is empty space, and this 
conception of pure space is the postulate of a science which we call 
mathematics. We can abstract also from all processes which take 
place in the world; what is left is the idea of duration only; it is 
‘*empty time,” in which these processes might have taken place. The 
conception of time, pure and simple, can be conceived as a progress 
through empty units without reference to real phenomena. Such 
empty units are called numbers, and by adding one unit to another we 
start a process that is known as counting. 
arithmetic. 


Counting is the basis of 
If, again, we abstract from the substance of our thought 
the mere forms of thought remain, which, treated as a science, are 
called formal logic. 

Formal knowledge is called by Kant a priori, because if any truth 
of these formal sciences is established it will be known to be true for 
all possible cases of experience, even before the experiments have been 
made. The rules of mathematics, of arithmetic, and logic, possess 
rigid necessity and absolute universality. 

The faculty of thinking zz aéstracto is called reason, and reason can 
become the basis of science if, by a critical method, fallacies and vaga- 
ries of reason are prevented. Pure reason (formal thought) is limited to 
formal truths only, and cannot contain revelations as to the substantial 
(the sensory or material) contents of our conceptions. ° 

Monistic tendencies in the domain of philosophy can, with a certain 
consistency, result in three different views. One considers Matter as 
the universal principle from which all phenomena must be explained, 
the other selects Motion, and the third Form for the same purpose. 
The first has been called Materialism, the second may fitly be called 
Dynamism or Kineticism, and the third appears as Spiritualism or 
Idealism. All three views lose sight of the fact, that Matter, Motion, 
and Forms are three abstractions, and that none of them exists, or can 
exist of itself. They are only three aspects of reality. Reality being 
one indivisible whole, possesses properties for which, matter, motion, 
and form are general terms. In opposition to Materialism and super- 
naturalism, Monism says: ‘‘ The world and the phenomena of the 
world are orderly arranged, according to mechanical laws. TZ %here is 
no chaos, and never has been a chaos. There is order everywhere, and 
this order we attribute to Form. This order produces on the one 
hand, the zvtelligidtlity of the world, and on the other, the xfelligence 
of rational beings. In its highest stage, this order appears as a moral 
law, to which rational beings voluntarily conform, so as to be in 
unison with the whole cosmos. This order we maintain is immanent 
in the universe, and, in fact, z¢ zs God. Human reason mirrors this 
order in the sentient brain of a living being, and thus the Sacred 
Legend is justified in declaring that man has been created in the image 
of God. 

Spontaneity is a quality inherent in all matter, and if spontaneously 
moving bodies have to be called alive, we must acknowledge that 
nature throughout is alive. The world substance is not acted upon 
by pressure, but it acts spontaneously and of itself. Our scientists 


have endeavored in vain to explain the origin of life from dead 
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matter. The truth is that life in a broader sense, 7. ¢., the self-motion 
of matter, never originated. Life is as eternal as the world, and to 
search for a beginning of life is as wrong as to search for the origin 
of matter, 

A conception of the world and a norm of ethics will tend to find 
expression, not only in our thoughts as a system of philosophy, but in 
our acts as morals, and even in our imaginations as creations of art, 

Dualism which makes of the duality of matter and mind, of body 
and soul, of God and the World, a matter principle, will most clearly 
show the dissonance of its views in its ethics. Dualistic ethics are 
invariably to be classed as Pessimism. The ethical problem finds a 
sound satisfactory solution in Monism only, and Monistic ethics are 
best characterized by the term Meliorism. 


ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN THE WEST. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King's Colleges, 


Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 397. London and New York: Macmillan & 


Co. ISI. 


[This volume contains nine essays, entitled: ‘‘ The Myths of Plato,” “* The 
Dramatist as Prophet: Aischylus;”*’ ‘* Euripides as a Religious. Teacher,”’ ‘* Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite,’’ ‘‘ Origen and the Beginning of Christian Philosophy,” 
‘*On Some Points in Browning's View of Life,’’ ‘‘ The Relation of Christianity to 
Art,”’ “Christianity as the Absolute Religion,” ‘‘ Benjamin Whichcote.’’ The first 
tive of these essays appeared in the Contemporary Review at various times between 
1866 and 1883; there is no indication that the remaining four have been in print 
until now. The grouping of these papers under the title ‘“‘ Religious Thought in 
the West,”’ indicates the breadth of view of the writer, whose religion is not shut 
up to any narrow theology. ‘* The Faith welcomes all truth, while it supplements 
external lessons by its own peculiar witness, and places partial and limited expres- 
sions of truth in their right relations to one another, and to the whole. 
lies outside the influence of its transfiguring power. 


Nothing 
Splendid visions burst upon 
us from unexpected quarters, and we find that they are included in that view of 
Gop, the world, and man which lies in the fact of the Incarnation.”’ The last- 
named essay was delivered as a lecture at the opening of the new Lecture 
Room, King’s College, in October, 1885. The person whom the lecture com- 
memorites was Provost of King’s during the seventeenth century. He seems 
to have been a man whose views had much affinity with those of the Bishop of 
Durham, since Whichcote regarded the moral element in the Gospel as supreme, 
and was ready to welcome religion wherever he found it without insisting on belief 
in creeds or adoption of certain ceremonies. ] 


TOTHING can be farther from Plato’s view of what his myths are 
4 than the sense in which the word is now popularly understood, 
A myth in the common acceptation of the term is something unreal; 
but Plato claims that his myths are above all things true in spirit. 
Whatever question there might be about details of form, the central 
idea of the myth is affirmed absolutely, and in some cases the whole 
The Myths of Plato 
They 
show not only that reason by its logical processes is unable to satisfy 


story is distinctly asserted to be historical. 


remain an unfailing testimony of the religious wants of man. 


those wants, but also in which direction its weakness is most apparent 
and least supportable. They form, as it were, a natural scheme of 
the questions with which a revelation might be expected to deal— 
Creation, Providence, Immortality, which, as they lie farthest from 
the reason, lie nearest to the heart. And in doing this they are so 
far an unconscious prophecy, of which the teaching of Christianity is 
the fulfillment. Yet more than this: the Myths mark also the shape 
which a revelation for men might be expected to take. The doctrine 
is conveyed in an historic form; the ideas are offered as facts; the 
myth itself is the message. 

Eschylus is the prophet of Greek tragedy, as Sophocles is the 
artist, and Euripides the realist. It was the task of AEschylus to har- 
monize, as best he might, the claims of fate and will, of law and life, 
of Gop and man, in this present world; to connect suffering with sin, 
and strip guilt of the boast of impunity; to indicate the majesty of 
Providence, and the absolute wisdom of the Divine voice revealed in 
appointed ways. If Plato tells us what are the aspirations of man, 
Eschylus tells us what are the requirements of the law of Gop. The 
one is, in some sense, a preparation for the other. The law comes 
first and lays bare the powerlessness of man in the full pride of his 
strength; and when this is once recognized, faith becomes possible, 
and with it a deeper insight into spiritual truth. 

We can study in Euripides a distinct stage in the preparation of the 
world for Christianity. He paints life as he found it when Greek art 
and Greek thought had put forth their full power.. He scatters the 
dream which some have indulged in of the unclouded brightness 
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of the Athenian prospect of life; and his popularity shows that 
he represented truly the feelings of those with whom he lived, 
and of those who came after him. His recognition of the mys- 
tery of being from the point of sight of the poet and not of the 
philosopher; his affirmation of the establishment of the sovereignty 
of righteousness under the conditions of earth, his feeling after a 
final unity in the harmonious consummation of things in the Supreme 
Existence, his vindication of the claims of the fulness of man’s nature, 
are so many testimonies of the soul to the character of the revelation 
which can perfectly meet its needs. 

The time when Dionysius, the Areopagite, lived and wrote is uncer- 
tain. His writings were probably composed A.D. 480-520. The 
general character of his thoughts suggests Syria, or the Far East, as 
their birthplace. His writings which remain are but a portion of the 
He undertook to harmonize Christianity and Pla- 
tonism, and this harmonization was effected without a sacrifice. 
Though he gives a magnificent view of the mutual coherence of all 
parts of the moral and physical worlds, yet he turns with the deepest 
satisfaction to the solitary monk, isolated and self-absorbed, as the 
highest type of Christian energy. No reasoner can argue more reso- 
lutely than Dionysius for the Divine Presence in all things which are, 
and yet no one can be further removed from identifying the Divine 
Being with the manifestations of Him in creation. 


whole collection. 


Above his Pan- 
theism there is the intense belief in one Gop; above his positivism 
there is the trustful aspiration of faith. 

Origen encouraged his scholars in theology to look for help in all 
the works of human genius. They were to examine the writings of 
philosophers and poets of every nation—the dogmatic atheists alone 
excepted—with faithful candor and wise catholicity. 
was to be no sect, no party. 


For them there 
It may be true (and he admitted it) that 
we are, in our present state, but poorly furnished for the pursuit of 
knowledge, but Origen was never weary of proclaiming that we are 
at least born to engage in this endless search. The concentration of 
our souls upon the lovely vision of Truth, the occupation of our vari- 
ous faculties in lofty inquiries, the very ambition with which we rise 
above our actual powers—each of these is in itself fruitful in blessing, 
and fits us better for the reception of wisdom hereafter at some later 
stage of our existence. 

No modern poet has more fully claimed the fulness of the poet’s 
heritage of life than Browning. He has dared to look on the darkest 
and meanest forms of action and passion, from which we commonly 
and rightly turn our eyes, and he has brought back for us from this 
universal survey a conviction of hope. He has laid bare what there 
is in man of sordid, selfish, impure, corrupt, brutish, and he proclaims 
in spite of every disappointment and every wound, that he still finds 
spiritual power in man, answering to a spiritual power without him, 
which restores assurance as to the destiny of creation. Browning’s 
interpretation of the fulness of our loves, our trials, and falls, and 
aspirations; his expression of our trust through disappointment, and 
of our ideal aims in spite of imperfection, all, as it seems to me, help 
us to understand better, that is with a more real and vital intel 
ligence, some parts of our Faith in which alone, so far asI can see, 
they find their solid foundation. 

Christian Art is a necessary expression of the Christian Faith. The 
early antagonism of Christianity to ancient Art was an antagonism to 
the idolatry, the limited earthliness, of which it was the most complete 
expression. From the first beginnings of the Faith they were striving 
after an Art which should interpret nature and life as a revelation of 
Gop, leading the student through the most patient and reverend 
regard of phenomena to the contemplation of the Eternal. The con- 
secration of Art, involved in the facts of the Christian Creed, limits 
the artist only in the sense that a clear exhibition of the ideal saves 
the beholder from following wayward and selfish fancies. 

The two marks by which Christianity is distinguished from every 
other religion are that it is absolute, and it is historical. It is not a 
theory, a splendid guess, but a proclamation of facts. It restores to 
man the Divine fellowship which has been interrupted by sin; it dis- 
closes the importance of the present through which the interpretation 
of the eternal comes to us ; it confirms the value of the individual by 
revealing his relation to a whole of limitless majority ; it offersa 
sovereign motive for seeking the help of unfailing Might; it asks, 
guides, sustains the ministry of all life, and therefore of every life ; 
and therefore it is a complete satisfaction of the religious needs of 
men, 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 

New York Times (Dem.), June 15.—A large 
number of Republican newspapers are demon- 
strating day after day the impossibility of Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination for the Presidency in 
1892. The seriousness with which they per- 
form the task is impressive. They cite opin- 
ions, precedents, signs of the times, talk much 
of the free-coinage sentiment in the South, and 
go about the business in such a prayerful and 
argumentative way as to convince the most 
careless reader that their wish powerfully stim- 
ulates and sustains their contention. We have 
not observed a comparable zeal on the part of 
Democratic and Mugwump journals to crowd 
Mr. Harrison or Mr. Blaine out of the running 
upon the Republican side. There are obstacles 
in the path of these gentlemen; there are 
intrigues against each by the friends of the 
other, and these the opposition newspapers 
faithfully record as a part of the news of the 
day, but the prospect that either or neither 
may be nominated is one that Democrats 
and Mugwumps contemplate without visi- 
ble agitation. The difference is curious. It 
might not be going too far if we should say it 
was significant. 


HARRISON’S FAIR CHANCES, 


New York Press (Rep.), June 15.—So un- 
prejudiced an observer as Senator Edmunds is 
quoted as saying it looks as if President Harri- 
son would be renominated next year. Senator 
Edmunds is nothing if not logical, and he 
appears to concede that the President’s renom- 
ination will be the logical outcome of the suc- 
cessful record of his administration. This is 
the view that has caused the renomination of 
every President who ever served a second term 
in the White House, for his record is naturally 
the party’s record, at least so far as administra- 
tive affairs are concerned. Mr. Blaine’s place 
in American history is so well secured now 
that he will lose nothing by his cordial recog- 
nition of this fact, to which he has several 
times given expression. It is established by 
this time that Blaine’s fame will stand with 
that of Hamilton, Clay, and Webster, to the 
greatness of whose names the Presidency 
would have added nothing, even if it would not 
have detracted from the significance of their 
commanding personal force. 


IS BLAINE UNWILLING ? 

Burlington (Vt.) Free Press (Rep.), June 12. 
—Many rumors connecting Secretary Blaine’s 
name with the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency have been afloat during the past 
few weeks, but no statement dealing with this 
subject has yet appeared in print having 
more appearance of authority than an in- 
terview with Senator Hale of Maine, which 
was published Friday. Mr. Hale said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Blaine’s friends, one and all, have said repeat- 
edly that Mr. Blaine would not be a candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. All these 
reports and all this gossip about his working 
for another nomination, about his intention 
to resign from Cabinet, and about his going to 
issue a declaration of intentions, are pure fab- 
rications. Mr. Blaine’s friends have been frank 
and straightforward in their statements. Mr. 
Blaine will not be a candidate forthe Presiden- 
tial nomination, but will continue as Secretary 
of State, to do the work which he loves and 
which suits him so well.” Considering the 
relations which exist between Secretary Blaine 
and Senator Hale, and the authority with 
which the latter assumes to speak, it is safe to 
assume that these words reflect Mr. Blaine’s 
feelings as nearly as one man can speak for 
another. In relation to the Republican candi- 
date for President, Senator Hale said the nat- 
ural thing would be to renominate Mr. Harri- 
son. When asked whether he made that 
statement on the ground that it is natural to 
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give every President a renomination he replied: 
**No, I don’t make it on that ground. Mr. 
Harrison has been a good President; and 
his has been a strong administration, and 
I believe the country is satisfied. All the 
circumstances of the case make the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Harrison the natural thing.” It is 
significant that most of the leading Republicans 
in the country are expressing sentiments simi- 
lar to those of Maine's distinguished Senator. 


HARRISON’S SOUTHERN SPEECHES. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), June 12.—No event, 
in our opinion, since the Appomattox days has 
done more to encourage the recommingling of 
the lately hostile sections and to foster the 
fraternal feelings which it excites than Pres- 
ident Harrison’s recent tour and _ speeches. 
The ‘‘ solid’ Democratic South, that bugbear 
of Republican politicians, looked upon the 
countenance and listened to the earnest, heart- 
felt words of a Republican President and felt 
that they saw in one the lineaments and heard 
in the other the voice of a brother. He left 
upon their minds a deep impression of his sin- 
cerity, of his pride in them as countrymen, of 
his satisfaction at the evidences of their in- 
creasing prosperity and happiness, of his desire 
to do all he could to promote their advance- 
ment and of his patriotic delight in the belief 
that the last vestiges of sectional jealousy and 
ill-will were rapidly disappearing. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), June 11.—Consid- 
erable dejection, it is said, prevails in the 
White House at present because the authorized 
edition of the speeches delivered by the Presi- 
dent in the course of his recent journey, which 
is to be issued by a prominent publishing house 
of New York, has been anticipated by an enter- 
prising individual, who thought he saw in an 
early publication of these speeches an oppor- 
tunity to advance his personal fortunes. Some 
curiosity, however, will be felt by many people 
to discover how far Mr. Harrison will, in the 
authorized edition of his addresses, show that 
he has used the pruning knife, an opportunity 
for comparison being furnished by the unauth- 
orized edition which, if published, will contain 
a verbatim report of these addresses as they 
were really delivered, and not as they were 
afterwards corrected. It is a serious mis- 
apprehension on the part of the President, if 
he is laboring under the impression that any 
portion of the American public will attach the 
slightest importance to these speeches, even if 
they are carefully revised and liberally en- 
larged. Such an act as their publication is 
either a suggestion of vanity, or it is designed 
to advance the prospects of the President for 
a renomination, an anticipation which is 
destined to disappointment. 

CLEVELAND'S NORTHERN SPEECH. 

Toledo Blade (Rep.), June 11.—The Southern 
papers are still pouring hot shot into Grover 
Cleveland for his reference in his Buffalo 
speech, to the time ‘‘ when the government 
was assailed by rebellious hands.”” The South- 
ern objection is to the use of the word “‘ rebel- 
lious.” For once in his life, Mr. Cleveland 
was entirely right. He used the proper word, 
and the one expressing the exact fact. If the 
Southern States were not in rebellion from 1861 
to 1864, then all dictionaries of the English 
language are wrong in their definition of the 
word. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), June 11.—The 
South, according to Senator Pugh, is sensitive 
about the use of this application ‘‘ rebellious,” 
and Senator Pugh, without doubt, represents 
Soutnern sentiment in this matter. ‘‘ The 
South,” says the Senator, ‘‘ expects its political 
friends to speak of it with consideration and 
respect. Mr. Cleveland has gone out of his 
way to insult it; but the South will be in the 
ballot-boxes and in the Convention which pre- 
cedes the ballot-boxes ” We can but feel that 
the South in this matter is unreasonably exact- 
ing. After vetoing all the pension bills pre- 
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| sented to him at the command of the Southern 
brigadiers, and insulting the memory of dead 
defenders of the Union, it seems a little hard 
that he should not be allowed to placate an 
outraged loyal Northern sentiment by an 
inconsequential allusion to ‘‘ rebellious hands” 
without incurring the anger of ex-rebels, for 
whom he has sacrificed so much. But, then, 
Northern Democrats have always found the 
South a hard taskmaster. 
CLEVELAND IN THE SOUTH. 

Petersburg Index-Appeal (Rep.), June 11.— 
A few of our rural contemporaries, who live 
so far from the road that they haven’t heard 
any news lately, insist that Mr. Cleveland is 
the favorite in the Democratic party of Vir- 
ginia next year. What do they base this claim 
on? Surely not on the strength he developed 
here in 1888! Every well-informed man, in- 
cluding Mr. Cleveland himself, knows that, 
though he received the electorial vote of Vir- 
ginia, he lost the State ona fair and square 
deal—a State that is Democratic ordinarily by 
40,000 majority. Surely, not on the influence 
he has with the leaders of the Democratie 
party in the State, for the ablest of them are 
openly against him. Surely, not on his pop- 
ularity with the masses, for the Farmers’ 
Alliance comes as near representing the Dem- 
ocratic masses of the State as any organization 
we know of, and they are not in harmony with 
Mr. Cleveland on the silver question—albeit 
Mr. Cleveland may be right and the Alliance 
wrong, 


ANTI-CLEVELAND DICTUM. 

New York Sun (Dem.), June 12.—There is 
a persistent effort on the part of some news- 
papers, notably those of the Mugwump group, 
to make it appear that while there is some 
doubt whether Mr. Grover Cleveland would be 
acceptable as a candidate to the New York 
Democrats, the Democracy outside of this 
State is practically unanimous in demanding 
his nomination. This singular and entirely 
false pretense is maintained even in face of 
such incidents as the recent refusal of the 
Kentucky Democratic Convention to pass a 
resolution favorable to Mr. Cleveland’s aspir- 
ations; and the positively expressed sentiments 
of hundreds of stanch Democratic journals in 
the West and South are equally ignored. The 
truth is, the old double game is being adroitly 
played in Mr. Cleveland’s interest. It bears 
a not remote resemblance to the expedient 
known as “kiting,” sometimes employed in 
financial operations of doubtful morality. 
New York Democrats are assured by the 
Cleveland promoters that the Democracy of 
the West and South are determined to have 
Mr. Cleveland, despite his views on the silver 
question; and that if New York stands in the 
way, it will be borne down and crushed flat by 
the weight of an irresistible movement. The 
Western and Southern Democrats are in 
their turn informed that Mr. Cleveland is 
the candidate of the Democrats of the East, 
without whose support no Democrat can be 
elected, and that political duty and party 
loyalty require the West and South to blink 
the silver issue. This ingenious process 
works beautifully until it is interrupted by 
solid facts. So far as concerns the play 
of alleged Western and Southern unanim- 
ity upon New York opinion, we have been 
favored recently with a remarkable series of 
reports from distinguished Democrats who 
cannot be accused of previous unfriendliness to 
Mr. Cleveland. Thedrift against Mr. Cleve- 
land in the sections on which his promoters 
chiefly depend in their efforts to force this 
candidate upon the reluctant Democrats of 
New York is unmistakable. It does not by 
any means proceed exclusively from antagon- 
ism to Mr. Cleveland’s silver views—the anti- 
Cleveland sentiment goes deeper than the silver 
issue. The Democratic Senators and others 
who have recorded their honest and unpreju- 
diced observation of Democratic sentiment in 
the West and South are as far as possible from 
being ‘‘ring politicians.” As observers of 
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facts, or party counselors, these Senators of! not only in Indiana, but in the neighboring | goldbugs and a few privileged classes of capital- 
the United States occupy about as independent | States and it is clear that the Administration | ists. The Northeastern peopleare slow to take 


a position as can be imagined. Cleveland or 
another man, their own political fortunes are 
secure. It is this circumstance that gives 
unusual weight to their testimony on the ques- 
tion of fact. So much for the pretense manu- 
factured for use in New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, namely, that outside of these 
States the Democracy is substantially a unit 
for Mr. Cleveland in 1892. The other part of 
the double game, the pretense that as New 
York’s favorite son the West and South should 
accept Mr. Cleveland, will take care of itself. 


CLEVELAND’S STRENGTH INVESTIGATED. 

Boston Herald (ind.), June 11.—The state- 
ments which we printed yesterday from the 
editors of leading newspapers in the South and 
West concerning the present popularity in 
their respective States of Mr. Cleveland asa 
candidate for the Presidency, show in an 
uninistakable manner the tremendous popular 
strength that he possesses. Even those who 
may oppose Mr. Cleveland because they do 
not agree with him on the silver question, and 
who look upon the settlement of this matter as 
the most important of public problems, are 
none the less strong admirers of him on other 
grounds; and, as our journalist informants say, 
would have no hesitation in favoring his candi- 
dacy if the silver issue was definitely settled— 
that is, they apparently do not oubt his hon- 
esty, even in opposing them in the silver con- 
troversy, but merely believe that his views are 
mistaken views; while with most of the other 
Presidential candidates from the East who 
could be mentioned, the fact that they were 
opponents of the free coinage of silver would 
be held by the silver men of the West and 
South to be equivalent to complete antagonism 
to the wishes of the common people and com- 
plete subserviency to those whom the Farmers’ 
Alliance men in the West and South would 
consider as representing the moneyed interests 
of the East. Of course, conditions may 
entirely change before twelve months are 
over; but, judging by the present outlook, we 
should say that, unless the Democratic and 
Republican parties were to be split up on geo- 
graphical lines, the man who would command 
the largest Democratic following, both in the 
East, South, and West, as a Presidential candi- 
date, would be Grover Cleveland. 


A NEW CONDITION DEMANDS A NEW THEORY. 

Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), June 12.— 
It is the leading presumption of the Mugwump 
journals that the one great and good man of 
the day, immovable in principle, is Mr. Cleve- 
land. But they do not attempt thus far to 
explain just why it is that Mr. Cleveland, who 
ran for a second term three years ago, largely 
upon the theory that there was too much 
money in the Treasury of the United States, 
should be pushed headlong just now on the 
ground that there is too little cash on hand. If 
the crime was so hideous three years ago to 
take so much money from the people and 
bury it in the vaults of the Treasury, and if a 
vast surplus was so demoralizing then, how 
does it follow that the reduction of the surplus 
to such a point that economy is suggested, is 
one of the most fearful of public misdemeanors 
and National calamities ? 


ANTI-HARRISON MEETING IN INDIANAPOLIS. 

Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), June 13.—The 
publication of the proceedings of the conference 
of anti-Administration Republicans, held in 
this city on Thursday, naturally created a sen- 
sation in political circles. The number and 
prominence of those who participated in the 
conference were a revelation to the Harrison 
Republicans, who have for some time past 
been consoling themselves with the delusion 
that there would be no opposition to the selec- 
tion of a Harrison delegation from Indiana to 
the Republican National Convention. Evident- 
ly there is going to be a very strong opposition, 


will have to fight for whatever delegates it 
may obtain from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas. 
| The movement at present is not, apparently, in 
| the interest of any particular candidate. While 
| a majority of those engaged in it are unques- 
| tionably favorable to Mr. Blaine, they are 
| quite ready to support Gresham, Alger, or 
| whomsoever may seem to be, when the time 
|comes, most available as against Harrison. 
Onr own opinion is that the administration 
will prevail. There is tremendous potency in 
the machine. The President has large re- 
sources of patronage, which he will employ 
without scruple to renominate himself. We 
predict that Mr. Harrison will be the Republi- 
can candidate notwithstanding the  Blaine- 
Gresham-Alger combine. But it is going to 
be a very pretty fight. 


Philadelphia Record (Ind.), June 14.—The 
Blaine demonstration in Indianapolis seems to 
have been a carefully concerted arrangement 
for balking the renomination of President 
Harrison. Delegates were present from Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, and other States. 
Representative Conger, of Ohio, assured the 
meeting that there would be no inopportune 
letter of declination this time from Blaine as 
in 1888. But apart from the fact that this 
gathering of political malcontents was at Pres- 
ident Harrison’s home, it will not have much 
political significance. Indiana is, perhaps, the 
only important State in which the opposition 
to Harrison’s renomination is thoroughly 
organized. But as this opposition is known to 
proceed from the disappointment over offices, 
‘of which the Indiana politicians sought to 
appropriate the larger share, it will not have 
much influence upon the next Republican Con- 
vention. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 14.—lf 
Mr. Harrison has any letter from Mr. Blaine 
pledging himself not to permit the use of his 
name as a candidate for nomination against his 
chief, it cannot be brought out too quickly. 
That will put Mr. Blaine to the test. The 
publication of the letter will give the Secretary 
of State an opportunity to say whether he 
means to keep faith with the President or has 
an understanding with the men who have now 
openly avowed their purpose to use his name 
as a weapon with which to strike down Mr. 
Harrison. 


THE ALLIANCE MOVEMENT. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), June 10.—Only 
a few months ago the press and the politicians 
of the East completely ignored the Farmers’ 
Alliance. The leading newspapers of New 
York and Boston calmly discussed the ques- 
tions of the day, but no editorial allusion was 
made to the great reform movement which was 
sweeping the South and West. For a long 
time the East appeared to be so absolutely 
under the control of goldbug and protection 
influences that a campaign of education in that 
quarter was believed to be a waste of labor. 
But a remarkable change has suddenly come 
over thesituation. Throughout New England 
and the Middle States everybody is talking 
about the Alliance and the reforms it demands 
The newspapers are full of the movement, and 
the money kings and statesmen are putting 
their heads togethcr to devise some plan by 
which they can check the on-rolling flood of 
pure democracy from the South and West. 
Great reforms generally pass through four 
stages. At first they are treated with silent 
contempt. Next, they are ridiculed. Then 
they are seriously opposed. Finally they are 
accepted. Already the farmers are half way 
through the third of these stages in New Eng- 
land. The masses of that section are quoting 
Polk and Livingston and some of the Western 
leaders, and they are beginning to wake up to 
the fact that the tariff and financial systems of 
the Republican party are grinding the people 
} into the mire of poverty for the benefit of the 





| hold of a reform that comes from another sec- 
tion, but when they once give it a favorable 
consideration it spreads like a prairie fire. The 
| Alliance Democrats with a little work can carry 
|New England. The goldbugs and big pro- 
| tected manufacturers are very imposing person- 
| ages, and when they speak every word seems 
|to weigh aton. But they cast very few votes, 
| and when their heads are counted they make a 
| very small crowd. In the struggle that is com- 
| ing next year votes will count, and the suprem- 
|}acy of numbers will make itself felt. If the 
| privileged classes do not succeed in purchasing 
a tremendous number of votes they will be 
snowed under by an avalanche of freemen’s 
ballots. The very nature of the fight will make 
it difficult and dangerous to attempt corrupt 
methods. The impression is gaining ground 
that the cause of the farmers is the cause of 
the toilers, the masses, the people, and few 
men will have the hardihood to go against 
their comrades and ally themselves with a few 
plutocrats. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WEST. 

fowa State Register (Rep.), June 9.—The 
gentlemen of Jacksonian faith who have been 
chuckling over the defections from Republicans 
that were to come in the North and West now 
turn to Kansas with an inward perturbation 
and an open sigh. The Democrats have had 
nothing to lose in Kansas, but they will have 
gained considerably for Democracy if they can 
prevent the electoral vote of that State from 
being cast for a Republican President in 1892. 
This is why the Democrats of Kansas are 
going into the stool-pigeon ‘‘ People’s party 
movement,” and it is also the reason why the 
Republicans are swinging back into the old 
party lines. The Southern Alliance ‘‘ People’s” 
scheme has been so plainly outlined that it has 
re-united the Republican party in all the North- 
western States, and all of them are now cer- 
tain to cast their electoral votes tor a Repub- 
lican President next year. 


THE SUB-TREASURY SCHEME CONDEMNED. 

Charleston News and Courier(Dem.), June 9. 
—It is stated by President Polk, of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, that South Carolina is ‘‘ the 
only State recently heard from in which an in- 
crease of membership is not reported.”” We take 
it for granted that the lack of increase in the 
number of Alliance men in this State is due 
largely to the radical position which some of 
the leaders of the Order have taken upon the 
Sub-treasury Bill. It is known that Governor 
Tillman and other leading lights of the Order 
in this State are utterly opposed to so vicious a 
measure, and that they have signified their op- 
position to it in the most positive terms. 

Another reason, perhaps, for the apparent 
lack of interest in the Order is that it has been 
diverted from the purposes for which it was 
established and used by aspiring politicians to 
advance their personal ends. The farmers 
went into the Order, not for the purpose of 
placing any particular set of men in political 
power, but for the purpose of promoting and 
protecting their own industrial interests, and 
since it has become a political machine they 
have no particular concern with it except at 
election times. 


A PRACTICAL APPLICATION, 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), June 9.—The 
Kansas farmers are asked to lend their support 
to a local project of the Sub-treasury pattern. 
It is proposed that a warehouse be built in 
each county, where grain may be deposited, the 
depositor to receive a certificate and also I. O. 
U’s to an amount equalling 80 per cent. of the 
market price of the grain. The intention is to 
make these bills serve the purpose of currency. 
It would be a good thing for the country if the 
Kansas Alliance should embark in this enter- 
prise. It would furnish a useful object-lesson 
on the codperative pawnshop nonsense. 
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Topeka Dail; Capital (Rep.), June 10.—The 
proposed local Alliance ‘‘ Sub-treasuries”’ are 
the best suggestion that has come out of the 
Alliance. More than a year ago this paper 
persistently called upon the farmers in and out 
of the Alliance to join forces and build store- 
houses for grain in order to hold the crop for 
an advance in prices. The Alliance has made 
a great stir in Kansas, has violated the solemn 
pledges of its declaration of principles by going 
into partisan politics, has done unquestioned 
injury to the State, and has cost its members a 
large amount of money which might better 
hav. been employed in reducing the mortgages 
or in building elevators. After wasting valua- 
ble time the officers of the order have now 
come around to the Cafita/’s position of eigh- 
tzen months ago, and have proposed a plan 
which, despite its faults, has genuine merit. 
There is a difference between the present 
scheme of local storehouses and the unjust and 
unconstitutional Sub-treasury project. In the 
case of the Sub-treasury storehouses the peo- 
ple are compelled to support the farmers 
against the interest of a large class who con- 
sume farm products, and wantfto buy, there- 
fore, as low as possible. In the local project 
the farmers combine, and build their own store- 
houses. It is a self-protective movement by 
the producers, and as such it deserves the cor- 
dial coSperation of a!l Kansas people. 





THE SEAL SETTLEMENT. 


Bradstreets (Financial), New York, June 13. 
—Both Houses of Parliament have passed, and 
the Queen has given her assent to the Bill 
enabling the British Government by order 
in council to make special provision for 
prohibiting the catching of seals in Ber- 
ing Sea by British subjects. Lord Salis- 
bury, in a Speech marked by the display of a 
very conciliatory temper, said, while the meas- 
ure was going through Parliament, that it 
seemed to the Government that it would justly 
incur the censure not only of the United 
States, but of the civilized world, if by any 
action on its part it risked the extinction of the 
sealing industry, and for that reason the Gov- 
ernment had introduced the measure. The 
United States Government has taken prompt 
steps to secure the carrying out of the agreement 
onits part, Ithas notified its agents on the seal 
islands to stop the killing of seals by the North 
American Commercial Company when it has 
taken 7,500, the number agreed upon by the 
two Governments to be allowed to the Com- 
pany in compensation for the expense of pro- 
viding for the three hundred or more natives 
who live on the islands. The United States 
revenue steamers and other vessels will codper- 
ate with the English fleet in establishing an 
effective patrol of the sealing grounds. 


POWER OF THE SHEATHED SWORD. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), June 11.—Americans 
and Englishmen alike can cordially welcome 
this agreeable termination of what threatened 
to be a bitter quarrel. Americans particularly 
can rejoice in it as a triumph for the principle 
of which our Government has long been a 
most conspicuous advocate of the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes between nations, as 
well as between individuals, without resort to 
arms. Yet it must be acknowledged that our 
position in this matter has been a great deal 
stronger because, thanks to the revival of our 
navy and the home manufacture of heavy 
ordnance, we are no longer so helpless and 
defenceless as we were ten or fifteen years ago. 
It is unquestionably true that the dispute has 
been thus far adjusted more promptly and 
peacefully than might have been the case had 
not each country felt that the other possessed 
resources above and beyond mere bluster. In- 
dividuals who know and respect each other’s 
latent powers rarely quarrel, and it is very 
much the same with nations as with men. 
Some extreme advocates of peace denounce 
all armaments, defensive as well as offensive, 
as immoral and un-Christian, but there can be 
no doubt that in the hands of a law-abiding, 


‘| tinued the correspondence it could hardly have 
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God-fearing nation like America, which seeks | 
no conquests and abhors wars undertaken for 
war's sake only, a navy and an army help to | 
guarantee peace and security not only to the 
United States, but to other and weaker peoples 
of the world. 


THE HONOR IS SHARED. 

Philadelphia Times (Ind.), June 10.—If the 
President has really had the desire imputed to 
him to ‘‘ humiliate” Mr. Blaine, he appears to 
have accomplished his purpose in the Bering 
Sea arrangement. Mr. Blaine has been mud- 
dling over this matter for two years without 
having advanced an appreciable step toward its 
settlement. His very last letter in the pub- 
lished correspondence left the whole business 
more obscure than ever. But no sooner is his 
back turned than an agreement is reached, 
practically upon the very basis proposed by the 
Cleveland administration. The Commercial 
Company is not to catch any seals this summer, 
except the few required as food for the natives, 
and British subjects are to be excluded entirely 
from the fisheries, while the two governments 
proceed to an arbitration of the various points 
at issue. This is the superficial view of the 
case, concerning which, as usual, we have got 
earlier information from London than from 
Washington. But the truth is that Mr. Blaine, 
while he went a long way afield, had been 
gradually working back toward this line for 
some months past, so that even if he had con- 


had any other outcome. It may be that he 
was quite willing to have it taken off his hands, 
and thus to be relieved from responsibility in 
case the arrangement should not turn out 
satisfactorily. 


OHIO GUBERNATORIAL CONTEST. 

Pittsburgh Commer cial-Gazette(Rep.), June 14. 
—Governor Campbell is a candidate to succeed 
himselt. Two years ago he was elected because 
he had the united support of the Democratic 
party, while the Republicans were weakened 
by the third-term opposition to Gov. Foraker 
and by the antagonisms naturally engendered 
by that aggressive leader. This year the con- 
ditions are reversed. The Republicans will 
hold their State convention next week and 
Maj. McKinley will be unanimously nominated 
for Governor. His great personal popularity, 
his eminent services in Congress, and his unim- 
peachable public and private integrity all com- 
bine to make him a candidate of exceptional 
strength. On the other hand Gov. Campbell 
goes into the fight heavily handicapped. He 
is not even to be conceded the courtesy of a 
nomination, but is compelled to fight for it. 

Along with this gubernatorial contest will be 
the fight for the control of the legislature 
that will choose John Sherman’s successor in 
the United States Senate, and some published 
reports would indicate that Republicans are 
not so harmonious here as on the Governor- 
ship, It was given out some time ago that 
Senator Sherman, upon the expiration of his 
present term, would retire from public ilfe, 
but it is now understood that he is willing to 
stand for reélection. This should settle the 
question as to who the Senatorial candidate 
ought to be. 

NATIONAL INTEREST IN THE RESULT. 

Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), June 13.—Ohio 
State elections have for many years been 
regarded with deep and peculiar interest by 
the people of other States, but it is safe to say 
that the campaign now approaching will attract 
more attention than any since the war. The 
important position with regard to future 
national events that the victor in the fight will 
occupy in the opinion of the country ; the fact 
that the sponsor of protection is to be 
the leader of the Republicans, and his sys- 
tem, no less than his personal candidacy, 
an issue to be passed upon; the doubtful 
influence of the result on the future activity of 
factions in the Democratic ranks, all combine 
to make this year’s contest of national impor- 
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THE SITUATION IN IOWA. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), June 10.—lowa is 
one of the four Northern States in which a 
Governor is to be elected this year, and the 
carrying of which is essential to Republican 
success next year. All parties agree that the 
campaign will be an important one and that the 
contest will be close and exciting. The so- 
called People’s party has held its State Con- 
vention already and placed a full State ticket 
in the field. The Conventions of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties will be held dur- 
ing the next three weeks, and then the cam- 
paign will begin in earnest. The Democrats 
are eager to carry the State and demonstrate 
that they have made a permanent breach in the 
solidly Republican Northwest. They are par- 
ticularly anxious to reélect Governor Boise, and 
so place him in the field asan eligible candidate 
for the first or second place on the Democratic 
Presidential ticket of next year. The en- 
trance of the People’s party inthe campaign 
will be another source of interest. Last 
year the Farmers’ Alliance made no effort in 
lowa. 

The agency which has had more than any- 
thing else to do with the falling off in Republi- 
can strength in Iowa is probably prohibition. 
It is true that a large number of Republican 
farmers have emigrated to the Dakotas, and 
the State’s population did not increase as 
rapidly between 1880 and 1890 as it had in 
previous decades. But these were only minor 
causes, dissatisfaction with the policy of prohi- 
bition remaining the chief factor. The attempt 
to suppress the liquor traffic has succeeded in 
the country districts and smaller towns and 
where public sentiment upholds it, but in the 
larger cities it has undeniably failed. There 
are many Republicans who do not believe in it, 
and for this reason vote against their party in 
purely State elections. Governor Boise was 
elected by this element. There is little evi- 
dence that the State is leaning toward the 
Democracy on any other principle, and on 
national questions it is undoubtedly strongly 
Republican. There is a plain, straight path 
for the Republicans to follow in the cam- 
paign of this year, and if they pursue it 
they can win success, Prohibition is the law 
of the State, and so long as it remains so it 
should be enforced. If a resubmission of the 
question to a vote of the people is considered 
best, it can be easily decided upon. 





BAY STATE LEGISLATION. 


Boston Post (ind.), June 12.—Of distinctively 
political legislation, there was an unusual num- 
ber of very important measures this year, and 
there is no doubt that the treatment which they 
received was more judicious than it other- 
wise would have been by reason of the even 
balance of parties in the two Houses. The 
final adoption of the tax qualification resolve, 
looking to the amendment of the Constitution, 
and the redistricting of the State on non- 
partisan lines would not have been possible 
under other conditions; while the influences mak- 
ing for virtue were not strong enough to carry 
biennial elections or the bill requiring the pub- 
lication of election expenses. The additions 
made to the new ballot law, however, are in 
the right direction, and will be found desirable. 
A notable extension of the powers of towns 
and cities was made in the act authorizing 
them to engage in the business of gas and 
electric lighting, although the conditions at- 
tached to this privilege, in the case of cities, 
give it less value in practice than it has in 
theory as a recognition of the principle in- 
volved. In dealing with corporations the 
Legislature has displayed much of its usual 
tenderfootedness; as witness the refusal to 
require the increase of stock of railroad com- 
panies to be sold atauction. Of miscellaneous 
legislation, the institution of a legacy and suc- 
cession tax, the act looking to the suppression 
of the so-called bond investment companies, 
and the abolition of the ancient fiction of a 
‘*public bar” as an immoral appliance are 
among the more notable. 
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THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), June 11.—Wherein | 
the man who grows sugar cane is more of a) 
benefactor than the man who grows wheat, or | 
wool, or hay, or potatoes does not appear; 
but the McKinley tariff asserts that such is the | 
fact, and compels all the latter to pay taxes in | 
order to give the sugar planter a bounty of two 
cents a pound on all the sugar he makes, if | 
over 500 pounds. Claims for this bounty must | 
be filed before the end of the month, and they | 
are already beginning to pour into the Treasury | 
Department from Louisiana, One planter 
claims that he will grow 8,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, which, at a bounty of two cents a pound, 
would entitle him toa present from the Gov- 
ernment at the end of the season of $160,000, 
and another planter has put in a claim for 
5,000,000 pounds, entitling him under the 
McKinley tariff to $100,000. To pay these 
bounties, this year, will take between $10,000,- 
000 and $12,000,000 of the people’s money, 
paid into the Treasury in taxes, It is as pretty 
a device of plunder as the Republican party 
ever enacted, and it must be enforced until 
repealed. Inthe meantime the people of tbe 
country have a right to know who are to be 
thus favored, and how much money it is pro- 
posed to give each man. Where are the taxes 
going to? On July 1, the Treasury will have 
the full list of these claims for the present year, 
and the amount of money which each expects 
to draw. Publish the list. 

THE ADVANTAGES AND OBJECTIONS WEIGHED. 

San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), June 9.— 
Within a year from the coming first of July the 
Treasury Department expects to pay to the 
citizens of the United States from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 as a bounty for raising sugar. 
This amount of money will be widely dis- 
persed, as it goes to the producers of all kinds 
of domestic sugar, whether cane, beet, sor- 
ghum, or what not. The sugar grown in the 
Southern States amounts to nearly 400,000,000 
pounds; and if to this be added our present 
product of beet and other sugars the total will 
amount to about six pounds of domestic sugar 
per capita out of a total of fifty-two pounds per 
capita consumed, showing that we use forty-six 
pounds of foreign sugar for each six pounds 
grown in the United States. Obviously, it is 
not fair to tax the man who eats fifty-two 
pounds of sugar for the benefit of the man who 
produces only six pounds of it, especially as 
the product of the Southern States not only has 
not gained, but is actually decreasing. The 
consumer of foreign sugar paid the import 
duty, since it was clearly a non-competing 
product. The duty of 2 or 2% cents per pound 
on foreign sugar has been removed, thereby 
relieving the consumer from its payment and 
making it certain that foreign sugar must be 
cheaper as soon as the new relations incident 
to a change in the tariff become adjusted. In- 
stead of the people paying 2 cents a pound on 
nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar a year, 
they will pay $15,000,000 a year to home pro- 
ducers of sugar. Were this to remain as a 
fixed payment, without any rebate, direct or 
indirect, it would not be a very serious matter, 
but such is not the case, Jt is certain, judging 
from experience and analogy, that the produc- 
tion of sugar, particularly beet sugar, will be 
so greatly increased as to diminish the cost of 
sugar to the consumer; and therefore, while 
the American people pay a bounty out of one 
pocket, in a short time they will be able to put 
it all back into another pocket in the form of 
cheaper sugar. ’ 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE 
OF REPUBLICAN CLUBS. 

New York Commercial Advertiser (Dem.) 
June 13.—About a year ago Col. Clarkson, 
then First Assistant Postmaster General, made 
a speech in Boston in which he called the 
attention of his Republican audience to the fact 
that Democratic dailies, weeklies, and maga- 
zines had a far greater circulation than their 
Republican rivals. Naturally Democrats in- 





sisted that this was a confession either that the 
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| Democratic press was abler than the Republi-! Government majority in 1881. 


can, or else that the Democratic public read 
more and wasthe more intelligent. Still worse 
was another admission in the same speech: 
‘*T do not know ofa single independent paper 
with a Republican slant,” said the Colonel. 
‘In the geometry of politics all independent 
papers lean toward the Democratic party.” 
Naturally there are a good many Republicans 
who do not care to have the Colonel make any 
more speeches, But, for all that, he has been 
recently elected President of the Republican 
National League. And his first utterance in 
reply to congratulations is as peculiar as his 
Boston speech. He has the hardihood to call 
for an educational campaign, despite the fact 
that by his own admission the preponderance 
of brains and independent journalism is with 
the enemy. And his notion of what kind of a 
thing an educational campaign is, is decidedly 
eccentric. His plan, in brief, is this: Clubs 
semi-political, semi-social, are to be organized 
all over the country. ‘‘ Young men can carry 
on the discussions or debates; young women 
can aid in the entertainments with songs and 
recitations.” What would be the subjects of 
those songs and what the nature of those dis- 
cussions. Not politics surely. 


A REMEDY FOR OFFICE-SEEKING. 

New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), June 
15—According to J. S. Clarkson, clubs are to 
be trumps in the campaign of 1892. He 
advises young Republicans throughout the 
country to organize clubs in every farm neigh- 
borhood and small village. 

Speaking with an intimate knowledge of 
youthful ambition in Iowa, he assures the 
public that the average young man ‘‘ would 
rather be president of a club or marching com- 
pany than to hold an office with a salary.” 
This is an interesting statement, which we 
commend to President Harrison’s prayerful 
consideration. Has Mr. Clarkson, who has 
had his full share of office-holding, discov- 
ered the long-looked-for antidote for the 
consuming cancer of office-seeking? If so, we 
may expect to see the cure promptly applied 
in the organization of clubs formed exclusively 
of former office-seekers marching to the mysic 
of deferred hope and disappointed ambition. 
Hereafter let the ravenous spoils hunter be 
provided with a baton and a red cap, and our 
Chief Executive may be permitted to live in 
peace and attend to genuine public business. 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD’S SUC- 
CESSOR. 


Lord Stanley, Governor-General of the Do- 
minion, first invited Sir John Thompson to 
form a Cabinet. He was unable to accomplish 
the task, since, having embraced the Catholic 
religion, he was unacceptable to his former co- 
religionists. Sir Hector Langevin, who stood 
next in the line of official promotion could not 
undertake it, lest it should create an invidious 
distinction between born Catholics and con- 
verts. On June 12th Lord Stanley called on 
J. J. C. Abbott to form the new Ministry, 
and Mr. Abbott announced on June 15th that he 
would have the list completed before evening; 
yet he encountered difficulties of a serious 
character, as J. A. Chapleau, Secretary of 
State under Sir John Macdonald, and leader of 
the Conservatives of Quebec, at first refused 
to enter the new Ministry. Mr. Abbott was 
born in Argenteuil in 1821, was called to the 
bar of Lower Canada in 1847, and in the same 
year elected a member of the Provincial House 





of Commons, was Solicitor-General in 1862, in 
1872 was returned to Parliament, and has since | 
served in the Senate, becoming leader of the | 
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His activity 
having been confined to the Upper House, he 
has never been a prominent actor in Dominion 
politics. 


New York Recorder, June 14.—The succes- 
sorship to Sir John Macdonald has fallen to 
Senator Abbott. The selection is, under exist- 
ing circumstances, the most judicious that 
could be made. The new Premier's environ- 
ments are similar to those of his predecessor in 


| assuring to him the support of the chief ele- 


ments of the Conservative party of the Domin- 
ion. Personally he does not tower above his 
political associates as Macdonald did, but he isa 
man of fair parts and judgment and popular 
enough to secure the support of his rivals. 
The new Prime Minister must pursue an Op- 
portunist policy. He will be representative of 
a conclave rather than a leader. If his admin- 
istration fails he will be blamed for it. If it 
succeeds he will receive credit only as one of 
several acting in codperation. With respect 
to Canada’s relations to the United States, 
Minister Abbott’s old-time reputation as an 
Annexationist will not be likely to cause him to 
depart from the traditions of Macdonald. It 
is more probable that it will induce him to 
‘*Jean backward ” in the effort to convince his 
constituents that he never seriously deflected 
from loyalty to the Crown whose authority, 
for however brief a period, he is to wield. 





THE BACCARAT TRIAL AND THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Hartford Courant, June 11.—The Prince 
of Wales is finding the sequels of the trial 
more uncomfortable than the trial itself. It 
would seem that the hisses which greeted the 
jury’s verdict, and which pursued the Tranby 
Croft people to their carriages, were a more 
trustworthy index of English opinion and feel- 
ing than the cheers which welcomed his bacca- 
rat-loving royal highness to the heath at Ascot. 
The significant remark of the Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice that this nineteenth century world is not 
‘*the loyal and subservient world of the 
Tudors” is already illustrating itself in very 
practical ways. How many Englishmen believe 
Gordon-Cumming when he says, ‘‘ I was bam- 
boozled into signing that agreement solely to 
screen the Prince of Wales,” doesn’t yet 
appear; but it is apparent that a great many 
Englishmen are mortified and indignant that 
the Prince should be putting himself in places 
where ne needs to be screened. The swift 
rebuke of the Welsh dissenters is already hav- 
ing echoes in London itself. One of the most 
famous preachers of the metropolis has publicly 
thanked the Solicitor-General for his ‘‘ manly 
and fearless speech.” The president of the 
Wesleyan Conference has publicly declared 
that this rage of gambling, if it is allowed to go 
on unchecked, will be the ruin of English 
society. It is understood that radical members 
of the House of Commons have planned to 
force a discussion of the incident in that body 
when the army estimates are laid before it. 
The Queen herself is reported very angry over 
the affair, as well she may be, and disposed to 
dismiss Lord Coventry from his snug $7,500 
berth as master of the buckhounds for his share 
in it. 

That the so-called provincial newspapers of 
the United Kingdom would improve the oppor- 
tunity for moralizing was a matter of course, 
but the plain speaking of the London newspa- 
pers is as surprising as it is creditable—and 
significant. 


COMMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


London Chronicle, June 10.—The verdict 
means, according to the jury, that Cumming 
deliberately cheated an illustrious but impe- 
cunious friend by a trick requiring long and 
toilsome years of practice to acquire; that, 
though twenty years an habitual card player, 
without provoking the slightest suspicion, he 
suddenly plunged into a wild and ostentatious 
orgie, cheating the only man in the world on 
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whose patronage his social and professional 
life depended. There is nothing incredible 
in Cumming’s signing the damning document 
on the strength of a statement of the Prince of 
Wales’s cringing minions dooming him to a 
fate worse than death in order to save what the 
Prince of Wales is pleased to call his honor. 
Cumming is not the first gallant Scottish gen- 
tleman who has sacrificed both honor and life 
to the fervid passion of loyalty to his Prince, 
or whose devotion has been rewarded by cruel 
and cynical ingratitude. He has this satisfac- 
tion, that no other man without the soul of a 
flunkey has ever run the smallest personal risk 
for the sake of the Heir Apparent’s honor. 


London Standard, June 10o.—Even if the 
plaintiff comes out worst in the affair, it must 
be admitted that the defendants and their 
friends have a somewhat tarnished reputation. 
The whole business is ignoble from the begin- 
ning to the end. There is an air of vulgarity 
and shabbiness about it, and it must, in common 
fairness, be acknowledged that the Prince of 
Wales cannot be wholly exempted from the 
censure passed on his associates, and we are 
sure he himself is acutely conscious of this. It 
will not be lightly forgotten that the Prince 
instigated the game and carried the apparatus 
about with him. Doubtless the painful expe- 
rience will prove a lesson that a close and con- 
stant circumspection is required over every 
member of a family, the lightest stain on whose 
dignity and delicacy is felt by us as something 
of a national disgrace. 


London Times, June 10.—We are but express- 
ing the universal feeling of millions of English 
men and English women, whose wish is, in 
Lord Coleridge’s words, ‘‘ to keep our institu- 
tions sacred and respectable,” when we say 
we profoundly regret that the Prince should 
have been in any way mixed up, not only in 
the case, but in the social circumstances which 
prepared the way for it. We make no com- 
ment upon his conduct toward Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. He believed he cheated, 
and wishing to avoid scandal, asked him to 
sign the paper. 

This may have been and probably was, a 
breach of military rule, with which the public 
does not greatly concern itself. What does 
concern, and indeed, distresses the public is 
the discovery that the Prince should have been 
at the baccarat table, that the game was ap- 
parently played to please him, that it was 
played with his counters, especially taken 
down for the purpose, and that his set are a 
gambling, baccarat-playing set. 

Unfortunately the Prince cannot put off his 
responsibilities when he puts off his official 
dress. He is, next to the Queen, the most 
visible embodiment of the monarchial princi- 
ple. Any personal default of his gives a shock 
to the principles which, in these democratic 
days, is mischievous and even dangerous. 
Consequently if the Prince of Wales is known 
to frequent certain circles and to eschew others 
with greater natural claim upon the notice of 
royalty; if he is known to pursue on his pri- 
vate visits a certain round of questionable 
pleasures into which other people, perhaps 
young people, are often drawn against their 
will from mere complaisance, a serious public 
who, after all, is the backbone of England, 
will regret and resent it. 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming was made to 
sign a declaration that he would never touch 
cards again. We wish, for the sake of English 
society in general, that we could learn that the 
result of this most unhappy case had been that 
the Prince of Wales had signed a similar decla- 
ration. 

St. James Gazette, June 10.—Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming will not go into retirement 
without the sympathy of many who remember 
that he served his country well. This is more. 
than can be said of the vulgar parvenus, male 


and female, and of the self-indulgent fops who 


set themselves to spy upon and hound him to 
ruin. Nothing bad was disclosed about the 
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Prince. The scandal was an ugly one, but it 
cannot be said that dark stains have been left 
upon his reputation. Yet it is idle to deny that 
this valuable reputation is not a trifle splashed 
in the elaborate washing of dirty linen. 
Although a few apologists pretend to make 
light of the matter, it was a wise instinct on 
behalf of the Prince’s friends which rendered 
them nervously, though futilely, anxious to 
keep the events of Tranby Croft from the ears 
of the public. They knew that the public 
would look with dislike upon the conduct of an 
honored guest, who, staying at a country house, 
insists upon playing baccarat in spite of the 
fact that his host disapproves, with a promis- 
cuous company, including boys and women, 
and that he is so inveterate a worshipper of 
this method of winning other people’s money 
that he brings his own materials with him. The 
plain truth is that there is a rowdiness, coarse- 
ness, and vulgarity of tone about society which 
has been steadily growing of late years. The 
refinement and distinction of the salons of a 
decade ago are vanishing, and amusements are 
becoming noisier, rougher, and more coarsely 
ostentatious every year. Society now looks 
more to Marlborough House than to Balmoral 
Castle, and we would like to think that the 
amusements of the Marlborough House set 
were more refined, courteous, and blameless 
than these of other sets. But we have been 
brought to face events at Tranby Croft 
which one would rather forget. We do not 
want to lay down precise standards of conduct 
and morality for the Princes. Let them only 
enjoy themselves when young, but with 
advancing years one might expect that the 
Prince of Wales would rule his private life with 
rather more than less decorum, sobriety, and 
self-restraint than any other English gentleman 
fifty years of age and a grandfather. 


London Star, June 10.—The man whoaspires 
to represent Englishmen must be exceedingly 
jealous of his reputation, and not one known 
as a baccarat banker and a specialist in gaming 
counters. 


Pall Mall Gazette, London, June 10.—Every- 
body knows that the tastes of the Prince, and 
the Prince’s set, are questionable, if not low. 
He prefers chic to culture. It is absurd to 
stickle about the Prince playing baccarat when 
we give our public men carte blanche to play 
the blackguard. 


Christian World, London, June 11.—The 
throne rests upon the foundation of public 
opinion only. A few more scandals like that 
of Tranby Croft would destroy this foundation, 
and Edward VII. would never be crowned. 


British Weekly, June 11.—The revelations 
are enough to sober up the strongest support- 
ers of the monarchy. 


THE GERMAN GRAIN DUTIES. 


Kélnische Zeitung, May 21.—While an agra- 
rian movement is directed from South Germany 
against any lowering of the grain duties in the 
new arrangements to be made in revising our 
commercial treaties, a loud cry is raised, not 
merely in the Socialistic, but in the Liberalist 
press, for the entire removal of these duties. 
The exceptionally high price of the most indis- 
pensable of the breadstuffs—rye—has given 
rise to this demand. If it is quoted at such a 


price in May, where will it be by harvest, } 


especially when the crop prospects are now so 
gloomy, and no improvement is in sight? A 
Parliamentary discussion of this question will 
be held in either the House of Deputies or the 
Upper House when Stolberg’s motion for re- 
ducing the railroad tariffs for grain is brought 
on. The general opinion seems to be that 
Count Stolberg’s proposal is entirely useless, 
for the simple reason that the scarcity of grain 
prevails about equally in the various parts of 
Germany, and that, therefore, all depends on 
the admission of supplies from abroad which 
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can only come by sea. In the debate the 
facts will be brought out, and it will be seen 
whether the supply of grain in Germany is 
actually as low as is asserted, and, if so, for 
what reasons a sufficient importation from 
abroad is prevented. Activity in the grain 
trade is said to be checked by the fear of a 
sudden reduction or suspension of the customs 
tariff, and if such is the case it is the clear duty 
of the Government to plainly declare its 
intentions. 


THE THREATENED FAMINE. 

Staats-Zeitung, New York, June 4.—In Eu- 
ropean countries, and especially in Germany, 
the crop prospects are so unfavorable as to 
cause much anxiety. Until the German Chan- 
cellor made his astonishing statement the other 
day, every one supposed that Europe was 
threatened with a failure of crops and Germany 
with a serious bread famine. However much 
speculators may have exaggerated the situa- 
tion, the general belief was based on actual 
facts. A ton of wheat, of 1,000 kilogrammes, 
cost in Berlin in the beginning of the year 
185% marks; in April, 215 marks; and on 
May 20, 248 marks. Rye went up from 179 
marks to 186 in April and 208% in the middle 
of May. The situation is aggravated by the 
rise in the price of potatoes, which ranged last 
year from 334 to 64% marks, and is now 8% to 
10 marks. Only three times in 75 years has 
rye gone above 200 marks—in the famine year 
1816; during the more serious scarcity of 1846, 
when it went up to 325 marks; and at the time 
of the Crimean war. . On each of these occa- 
sions the existing grain duties were removed 
without delay. Germany requires 700,000 tons 
of wheat and rye per month for food, and until 
this year’s crop is harvested much the largest 
part of the supply must be drawn from abroad. 
It can be seen that the heavy import duties 
have an important bearing upon the question 
of food supply. If peace is preserved, there is 
a prospect that the people can be fed, at the 
cost of severe sacrifices; but if war should break 
out, then actual famine is sure tocome. Such 
was the state of affairs when the Radical parties 
called on the Government to convene the 
Reichstag, in order to have the grain duties 
suspended at once. No one questioned that 
tbe Government would respond to this demand, 
and therefore the Chancellor’s last speech 
caused sore disappointment. His assertion 
that the crops would turn out better than even 
the official estimates and that high prices were 
entirely the result of speculation, was contra- 
dicted by common experience and observation; 
and the announcement that the interests of 
agriculturists were held of more account than 
the needs of consumers reduced to a mockery 
the glowing promises of the New Era. The 
general indignation is easy to understand, and 
the German Liberalists, and still more the 
Social Democrats, are making a great deal of 
capital out of it. What circumstances com- 
pelled the Government to go over to Bismarck’s 
camp in this sudden fashion have not transpired 
—whether it was anxiety about the new com- 
mercial arrangements with Austria, or fear of 
the opposition of the Agrarians under the lead 
of Bismarck. Germany, it is plain, is still liv- 
ing, in spite of all fine-sounding declarations, 
entirely under the Bismarck régime, but has 
no longer his prestige. 


A BOON TO THE SOCIALISTS. 

Volkszeitung, New York, June 4.—Said the 
** Socialist ” Chancellor, ‘‘ notwithstanding our 
warm sympathy for the poorer classes, we 
must adhere to our decision.” This declara- 
tion of the Government had the significant 
effect of sending the price of wheat seven and 
of rye six marks higher. The anti-Corn Law 
agitation that is certain to result will undoubt- 
edly give a strong impetus to the Socialistic 
movement. It will afford a fine opportunity, 
when pointing out the ills that are occasioned 
by the tariff legislation of the Government, to 
lay bare the fundamental facts of the present 
social system and to make clear to the masses 
that, while the abolition of duties on peces- 
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saries of life would be a good thing, the aboli- 
tion of the wages system would be something 
better. 


POLITICAL WRANGLE IN DUTCH 
GUIANA. 
L’Indépendance Belge, May 22.—The dis- 
orders that have occurred in Paramaribo, the 
capital of the Netherlands colony of Surinam, 


appear to have had their origin in an ill-tem- | 


pered article in one of the newspapers of Para- 
niaribo that has always taken the part of the 
Governor, M. de Savornin Lohman, in his 
quarrel with the Colonial Legislature, which 
on May 12th celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the constitution. This journal, the 
Volksbode, accuses the Colonial States of hav- 
ing frustrated the projects of the Government 
for the benefit of the black population, although 
it is an admitted fact that the legislative body 
has never shown opposition to measures favor- 
ing the interests of the natives. In addition to 
his dispute with the Colonial States, M. Loh- 
man has a quarrel with the Attorney-General, 
who is the most important magistrate in the 
colony next to the Governor. The Nether- 
lands Government has already asked for M. 
Lohman’s resignation ; but the Second Cham- 
ber of the States-General demands his instant 
removal. Ever since his arrival in the colony 
he has been considered a dictator and the 
author of a shortsighted policy ignoring the 
vital condition of the existence of the colony, 
which is that the black race shall not get the 
upper hand of the whites, who alone, by their 
capital, their labor, and their energy can save 
from complete ruin a colony still suffering 
from the consequences of a too precipitous 
emancipation of the slaves. The soil is so 
rich that the negroes can do without regular 
work, and on this account sugar and cacao 
can be cultivated only with the labor of Chinese 
and Indian coolies, especially the latter. The 
British Government will not allow the impor- 
tation of its Indian subjects except on the con- 
dition of their humane treatment, and _ it 


nor and the Attorney-General has given rise 
to complications under this head. A new 
Governor has been appointed, M. van Asche 
van Wyck, who will depart soon for Surinam, 
where his first and chief care will be to restore 
confidence and establish harmony between the 
Executive and the Legislative powers. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE MOHONK NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


At the second Conference for the Negro, 
opened at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on June 2, the 
following resolutions, embodying the objects to 
be sought in behalf of the Negro, as recom- 
mended in the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, were adopted in the closing session : 


1. The accomplishing of the primary educa- 
tion of the Negro by the States themselves, and 
the further development of means and methods 
to this end, till all Negroes are creditably 
trained in primary schools. 

2. The largely increased support of schools 
aided by private benevolence, which shall 
supply teachers and preachers for the Negro 
race. 

3. The grounding of the vast majority of 
these teachers and preachers in common 
English studies and in the English Bible, with 
the further opportunity for any of them to 
carry on their studies as far as they may desire. 

4. The great extension of industrial edu- 
cation for both men and women. 

5. The encouragement of secondary schools 
established, maintained, and conducted by 
Negroes. 

6. The purchase of homesteads by as many 
Negro households as possible, with an increased 
number of decent houses to replace the old 
one-room cabin. 

7. The establishment by the Government of 


THE 


| 





| bers developed at the 


. i | and Southern representatives can meet together 
appears that the discord between the Gover- | : : P e 
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postal savings-banks, in which Negroes can be 
encouraged to save their earnings until they 
can purchase homes. 

8. The aid of public education by the 
National Government, for the special benefit 
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patent. When a memorandum of transfer has 
been filled out, this, with the certificate of 
ownership, is taken to the registrar. The 
memorandum is entered upon his books, noted 
; upon the certificate, and the transfer is com- 


of those sections in which illiteracy most! plete. The buyer has an indefeasible title 
prevails. with the government’s guarantee. Five min- 
g. The removal of all disabilities under | utes’ search will always disclose the exact 


which Negroes labor, by the sure forces of | title. 

education, thrift, and religion. | That the State may not wrong those who at 
| the time of first registration may have pus- 
| sessed valid claims to title, a fund created by 
| the exaction of a small fee at the initial regis- 
tration and upon subsequent transfers has been 
| set aside and from this the State pays to possi- 
| ble claimants such sum in damages as they can 
show is due. 

Under this system real values have greatly 
increased. The sense of absolute security it 
provides to holders is complete and its effect 
inestimable. The costs of transfer become 
merely nominal. The labor of investigation 
of titles, so onerous with us, is made nothing. 


REV. S. J. BARROWS’S EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 

Christian Register, Boston, June 11.—The 
Mohonk Negro Conference is not a conference 
made up of Negro members. It is a confer- 
ence of Northern and Southern white men to 
consider what can be done to elevate the 
Negro. However desirable it may seem for 
the Negro to be present and speak for himself 
in such a conference, the time has not yet 
come when such a gathering can be held under 
conditions of free discussion and sccial affilia- 
tion. Toward the settlement of the Negro 
problem, such a conference may contribute in 
three ways. It may gather a body of informa- 
tion from observers and workers in the South 
concerning the condition and outlook of the 
Negro; it may discuss and devise measures for 
the improvement of his condition, and it may 
contribute to an era of good feeling by bring- 
ing Northern and Southern men and women 
together. All these things the Mohonk Con- | 
ference has done this year. The body of infor- | 
mation it has gathered from observers and 


A TRADE UNION CASE. 

Chicago Inter Ocean, June 10.—The convic- 
tion of James Hughes, of Chicago, Chief of 
the National Cutters and Trimmers’ Assembly, 
on a charge of extortion, was the result of 
evidence that he had forced the firm of Adlers 
Bros., of Rochester, N. Y., to pay him $1,000 
for the removal of a boycott which he had 
encouraged against them. After having dem- 
onstrated to the Messrs. Adlers that he could 
workers in the field throws light on the condi- injure their business, he demanded from them 
tion and prospects of the Negro. Two things | $1,000, threatening that if it were not paid 
seemed evident from the reports presented: ‘*the work of destruction,” as he termed it, 
First, that the Negro has made great improve- | should ‘‘ go on.” The money was paid to him, 
ment when compared with his condition after | Other prosecutions, it is said, will follow. 
emancipation; secondly, that much more still 
needs to be done for his elevation. The good 
feeling between Northern and Southern mem- 
conference was not 
marred by any acrimonious utterances, and 
there was a decided gain in freedom of discus- 
sion. Such a conference shows that Northern | 





LaW NOT ALWAYS JUSTICE. 

Albany Times, Jung 10.—The conviction of 
James Hughes, the labor leader, at Rochester, 
coming on the heels of the conviction of 
Barondess, in New York, indicates that the 
judges have entered the lists against the labor 
organizations. Judge Rumsey, at Rochester 
and Judge Van Brunt, in New York city have 
both ruled from the bench that the agent of a 
labor society has no right to demand money 
for his society as a condition of resuming work 
afterastrike. They have both held that the 
receipt af such money cannot be shown by the 
recipient to have been for the benefit of his 
organization, but that it must be charged 
against the recipients as crime to have received 
it. We believe this to be wrong law, if it be 
law. It proposes to punish the innocent man 
as though he were guilty. It refuses to let 
him show that he is innocent. We admit that 
Judges Rumsey and Van Brunt are good 
lawyers and upright men, and that they lay 
down the law as they have been taught it, but 
we think that the law itse:f is behind the age, 
and wants amendment, if it be what they say 
it is. 


quarreling over the past. Of the recommenda- 
tions, most of which have a direct relation to 
education, none are more important than those 
bearing upon the purchase of homesteads and 
the encouragement and support ef secondary 
and higher schools, the extension of industrial 
education, and the establishment of postal 
savings-banks. These recommendations com- 
manded the unanimous support of the confer- 
ence, and we believe they commend themselves 
to all friends of the Negro, both North and 
South. 


concerning the future of the Negro niece 





LAND TRANSFER REFORM. 

Kansas City Times, May 24.—Already we 
have adopted one good thing which came out 
of Australia, and it would be well if we now 
added to this another from the same source. 
The Australian ballot system has accomplished 
much inthe purification of our elections; the 
Australian land title system appears capable of 
promoting the ease and security of land 
transfer and of saving the vast costs which now 
attend the perfection of titles in all the older 
communities. These costs increase as the 
country grows older and the records become 
more complicated. Even the careful labors of 
high grade real estate lawyers are frequently 
unavailing to procure flawless titles from the 
available material furnished by the records and 
the deeds of their clients. 

Under the Australian system, which has 
been in satisfactory use for years, and which 
Manitoba, British Columbia, and Ontario have 
adopted with universal success, it is provided 
that any land owner may take his evidence of 
title to the land transfer office, a government 
bureau, and that the registrar shall, upon satis- 
faction of the fact, issue a certificate of title. 
The land is then registered to him as owner. 
The government guarantees that title. Incase 
of transfer it is not necessary for the purchaser 
to go back of the evidence of the certificate. 
It is as conclusive as our own government 


THE NATIONALIST EXPERIMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s Jvurnal), 
Boston, June 13.—The news that Gov. Russell 
had signed the Municipal Lighting Bill spread 
rapidly last week through Massachusetts, and 
was the topic of discussion in scores of cities 
and towns. The bill marks a turning point in 
the history of legislation in the Bay State. It 
is based upon principles that appeal to all 
Nationalists—and those principles have the 
field. 

We have definite information that many 
towns will immediately take steps to acquire a 
gas or an electric plant under the provisions of 
the new statute. ‘‘If this be Nationalism, 
then give us some more of it,” was often heard 
at the State House when the Bill finally came 
before the Senate. Thus has a practical meas- 


ure for the people, by the people, opened the 
eyes of conservative men to the virtue of 
Nationalism as a movement, statesmanlike in 
its inception and applicable to the machinery 
of government already established. 
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‘ournal of the Knights of Labor, Phila- 
delphia, June 11.—After bragging for upward 
of one hundred years that in this glorious 
Republic the people are self-governing, the 
Massachusetts Legislature has just passed a 
law permitting municipalities to make and own 
their own gas and electric light. And Massa- 
chusetts is ahead of many other States. 


THE NEW ORLEANS TRIALS FOR 
JURY BRIBERY. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 11.— 
And now that, after all this objecting and 
excepting and demurring, conviction has fol- 
lowed promptly upon trial in two of three 
cases, the community gives a grateful recogni- 
tion to the representatives of the State for their 
successful endeavors to secure verdicts against 
the criminals. Nor are the two juries less 
entitled to special commendation; for the jurors 
have grasped with clearness the evidence 
adduced before them, and returned verdicts in 
Strict accordance with that evidence. The 
mistrial in the case of Granger was not to be 
wondered at, for there the.evidence was of a 
weaker character; and the fact that the jury 
failed toconvict him is a sure proof that they 
are proceeding with an appraisement of evid- 
ence and a discriminating judgment which will 
recommend their verdicts to the approval of 
reflecting people. This infamous crime of 
tampering with juries for the benefit of villainy 
once knocked in the head, at once will return 
to the community the old confidence in the 
administration of justice, and forthwith will be 
reéstablished that feeling of security for life 
and property which is one of the essentials of 
stable prosperity. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


PROHIBITION ENCOURAGED. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, New 
York, June 13.—The friends of Prohibition 
will receive with gladness the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States upholding 
the Original Package Law passed by the last 
Congress as valid and constitutional, and decid- 
ing that it went into effect in all States where 
prohibitory laws prevailed, without the neces- 
sity of the reénactment by the States of laws 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
whether imported from other States or not. 

This decision removes the last obstruction, 
as far as the constitutionality of the law is con- 
cerned, to the absolute enforcement of prohibi- 
tory legislation, But it still remains to be 
demonstrated that Prohibition prohibits. One 
of our correspondents at St. Louis insists that 
in Topeka, Kan., Prohibition is a success. He 
writes: ‘‘ I would not know how to get a drink 
there, if I wanted one. It does prohibit.” 

We venture to say that if he will investigate 
the records of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, he will find that a large number of 
liquor saloons in Topeka pay the Government 
tax. They do not pay the tax merely for 
amusement. If our correspondent will satisfy 
himself on this point he will probably satisfy 
himself that in Topeka, as elsewhere, Prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The Lever (Prohib.), Chicago, June 11.—The 
Chicago 7risume demands an increase of ten 
cents in the tax on whiskey. It says that the 
expenses of the Federal government are grow- 
ing, and here is a chance to make eleven mil- 
lions of dollars. If this is done the distillers 
will be no losers. Having just formed the 
greatest trust in the United States they can just 
as easily raise the price ten cents, and turn out 
worse whiskey, if such a thing is possible. Not 
ra has the internal revenue contributed to 
building up the greatest single money corpora- 
tion, the whiskey trust, but it has engrafted it 
into the very life of the Government so _ thor- 
oughly that very many unphilosophical per- 
sons argue that the Government cannot get 
along without this money. High tariff and 
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liquor revenue is placing too much money intswamp all the saloons in that State, although 


the hands of legislators who will recklessly 
spend it. The Government does not need the 
money ‘half so much as the people. Take 
away. the internal revenue, and the liquor oli- 
garchy will fall. Without the money the 
people would not endure the liquor traffic one 
day. 





WHAT THE TEMPERANCE CONGRESS 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR MAY BE. 


Engineering, London, May 29.—It is obvious 
that the very numerous Congresses that are pro- 
posed cannot be held at once, for the simple 
reason that Chicago could not accommodate 
one-fourth of the persons who will desire to 
assist at them. A provisional programme 
has, therefore, been got out, by which each 
month is devoted to one or more subjects. 

The attention accorded to temperance, 
religion, charity, and missions is characteristic 
of a nation in which earnest views of life pre- 
vail among all classes. The Congresses will 
furnish matter of interest to thousands who 
cannot lay claim to any literary or scientific 
ability, and who are unable to appreciate the 
higher developments of philosophy. But in 
matters dealing with the direct amelioration of 
the condition of those whom vice and poverty 
have rendered wretched, the intellect is a less 
potent factor than the heart. If every Ameri- 
can who is trying to aid in the spread of virtue 
and happiness, and in diminishing vice, were 
to attend, the entire undertaking would be 
ruined by its own success. The city of Chica- 
go could not contain a tithe of the visitors. To 
take only one class of those who think to make 
it difficult for their neighbors to go wrong— 
the Prohibitionists—imagination cannot picture 
what would be the result of their combined 
enthusiasm if they were all gathered into one 
place. The heavens would be rent, and possi- 
bly a good many things of earth besides. 





EXPERT TESTIMONY.—The two States in 
which the twofold restriction of high license fees 
and absolute limitation of saloons, either at a 
fixed ratio or at the pleasure of the licensing 
boards, has been applied under the most favor- 
able circumstances are Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. In the former State the Brooks 
Law isstillin forceand operation. In the latter 
State the law limits the number of licenses to 
one for every five hundred inhabitants in Bos- 
ton, and one for every thousand in all other 
cities and towns. The fees are exorbitant ($1,300 
in Boston); a local option law is in force. In 
both States the number of illicit dealers almost 
equals that of licensed venders; in some places 
the relative proportion was at times as nine to 
one, and in none of the larger cities of Penn- 
sylvania has a systematic attempt been made 
to break up the illicit traffic, because public 
opinion, it appears, is against the law.—Aefort 
of the Publication Committee to the Thirty- 
First annual Convention of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, published in the Brewer 
and Malster, Chicago, June 10. 


WHENCE RECRUITS ARE DRAWN.—In the 
frequent statements concerning the increased 
consumption of liquor in this country, it must 
be remembered that the increase is mainly on 
account of immigration. More liquor is also 





consumed by the colored people in the South | 


than during the days of slavery. Under the 


control of his master, the slave had not the | 
present opportunities for obtaining strong | 


drink. Many of the colored people have 
become great drunkards. This, however, isa 
part of the price a race must pay for freedom. 
Leaving out the influence of immigration, and 
the negro population, the amount of liquor 


consumed in proportion to the number of peo- | 
ple is not increasing.—/ourna/ and Messenger, | 


Cincinnati, June 10. 





HiGH LICENSE IN OPERATION.—In 1883, 
when a law was passed in Illinois mak- 
ing the fee for liquor license $1,600, the 
Pittsfield Zag/e apprehended that it would 


‘it might help the variety theatres which, we 
infer, were permitted to dispense beer without 
paying such an enormous tribute to the State. 
Now the Pittsfield saloons pay a fee of $2,000; 
and does the Zag/e observe that any of them 
show any signs of being swamped? And does 
it notice any evidence that 17 places sell any 
less quantity of liquors than 7o did in the old 
time ?—Pitts field ( Mass.) Journal, June 10. 





THE OnHIO PLATFORM.—The Prohibitionists 
have broadened out alittle and in their Spring - 
field platform place several planks not generally 
found there. Among these are virtual free 
trade, restriction of immigration, a graduated 
income tax, the popular control of railroads, 
telegraphs, and other monopolies which owe 
their existence to grants of power from the 
people, anti-usury laws, and the issue of gold, 
silver, and paper as legal tender to the extent 
of the requirements of business. The cold- 
water party has put up a reputable ticket, as it 
always does.—Cincinnati Post, June 12. 





FINANCIAL. 


THE 4% PER CENTS, 

National Republican, Washington, June 11. 
—The Government has the cash in hand to pay 
off the $51,000,000 4% percent. bonds and still 
show a surplus,and, the indications are, the reve- 
nue of the year will equal the expenditures; but 
it is felt that the extension of the bonds ata sav- 





| ing of 2% percent., asaving in interest charges 


exceeding a million and a quarter a year,and the 
addition of $25,000,000 to the National bank 
currency would place the Government and the 
market in an excptionally strong position, dem- 
onstrate the exalted credit of the nation, and 
please the people. The fact that we can spare 
such enormous sums of gold, and do it so easi- 
ly, has impressed European opinion as nothing 
else in our history, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the display of military strength and money 
resources in the war, has ever done. 


THE BANKERS WILL DICTATE TERMS. 

Bradstreet’s, New York, June 6.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, early this week, issued 
a circular, announcing that the $50,000,000 of 
4% percent. bonds falling due on September 1, 
would be redeemed at maturity, but that a por- 
tion thereof, at the option of the Treasury, 
would be extended at either 1 or 1'%4 per cent. 
This proposition, it would seem, did not meet 
with the views of leading bankers, and on 
Thursday last Secretary Foster visited this city 
and held a conference at the Sub-Treasury with 
a number of the most prominent national bank 
officials and heads of other financial institutions. 
The interchange of views on this occasion was 
free, and the bankers were not slow to express 
opinions adverse to the Secretary’s proposi- 
tion. A formal resolution, embodying the 
sense of the bankers present, was that in 
view of the approaching crop movement and 
the inevitable demand for circulation, the 
interests of the country demanded that 
the maturing bonds should be extended at 
the rate of 2 per cent., and that a lower 
rate of interest would tend to contract 
the currency at an _ inconvenient time 





for business interests. The individual expres- 
sions of some of the gentlemen present was 
that at 1% per cent. the bonds could not be 
maintained at par, and that national banks 
holding circulation against them would cer- 
|tainly, in view of the prohibitory prices of 
4 per cents, prefer to surrender their circula- 
tion. On the other hand, the Secretary stated 
that Western bankers holding 4% per cent. 
bonds were willing to extend them at 1%4 per 
cent. He furthermore stated that the Govern- 
ment, counting all available assets (except the 
| $100,000,000 greenback reserve), had a surplus 
lof $59,000,000 available for the redemption of 
the 4% percents. The Secretary at the con- 
clusion of the conference announced that he 
would take the resolutions and the opinions of 
the bankers into serious consideration and 
arrive at a final decision in a few days. 
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Current Events. 








Wednesday, June 10. 


Graduation honors are conferred at Princeton College...... The 137th 
annual commencement of Columbia College inthe City of New York is held at 
Music Hall..... The Iowa Prohibition State Convention meets, and nominates 
a full State Ticket...... The joint conference committee of the Illinois Legis- 
lature agree on a Ballot Reform Bill, and it will become a law...... The 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod at Pittsburg expel five ministers for asserting 
the right to vote and to hold ecffice. 


The funeral of Sir John Macdonald, at Ottawa, is the largest State funeral 
ever seen in Canada...... Sir William Gordon-Cumming is married, in London, 
to Miss Florence Garner, of New York...... The appeal of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln against the decision of the Archbishop of Canterbury that the Bishop of 
Lincoln had offended against the established ritual, comes up for first hearing 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council...... Herr Brandenburg, a 
member of the Centre party in Bersenbrueck, is elected to succeed Dr, Winct- 
horst in the German Reichstag...... The Rev. Father Carlo Maria Curci, the 
distinguished Italian ecclesiastic, dies at Rome, 


Thursday, June it. 


The fifty-ninth commencement of the University of the City of New York is 
held in the Metropolitan Opera House...... Graduation Day at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltamore ; the largest graduating class in the history cf the Uni- 
versity...... The Ohio Prohibition Convention meets at Springfield and 
nominates a full State ticket...... Governor Hovey, of Indiana, issues his 
proclamation declaring the laws passed by the Legislature to be in force, but 
makes a special exception of the Apportionment Bill...... The American Pro- 
testant Association, which has a membership of 100,000, holds its Annual Con- 
vention at Pittsburg. 


The British Bering Sea Bill receives the royal assent...... The circular note 
addressed to the European Powers by the Chilian Provisional Junta, repre- 
senting the Insurgent Party, in which the Junta appeals for recognition as 
belligerents, is published in Europe...... The Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
is signed, at Lisbon—this relates to the English and Portuguese possessions in 
South Africa...... The latest election returns in Holland show that out of 100. 
seats comprising the Second Chamber, the Liberals secured 41, the Catholics 
22, the Protestant Orthodox 11...... The English religious papers severely 
criticise the Prince of Wales for the part he played in the baccarat scandal 
Pee Le National, of Paris, announces that M. de Lesseps will be prosecuted 
for misleading investors in the Panama Canal Stock. 


Friday, June 12. 


Secretary Proctor presents diplomas to sixty-four Cadets, at the Military 
Academy, West Point...... In the District Court, Topeka, Kan., an ‘original 
package "’ agent, representing a Kansas City liquor house, is fined $1,500, and 
sentenced to ninety days in the county jail. 


The estimates of the Budget Committee of the Austrian Reichsrath show a 
surplus of $1,899,250...... The London omnibus strike is ended; the delegates 
representing the men employed in aN the omnibus yards resolve toaccept the 
employers’ offer of twelve hours’ work per day and a slight increase in wages 
nematen he Ofictad (London) Gazette announces that the name of Sir Wiiliam 
Gordon-Cumming had been removed from the list of officers of the army 
A requiem tn honor of Sir John A, Macdonald is sung in Westminster Abbey. 


Saturday, June 13. 


The Hebrew Rabbis of New York City begin a general crusade against the 
desecration of the Hebrew Sabbath, by people of that faith, and plead for its 
stricter observance...... In Ohio, the Montgomery County Republicans in 
Convention elect a solid delegation of twenty-three for McKinley for Gover- 
nor; the Democratic primaries result in a complete victory for Governor 
Campbell, 


Senator J. J. C. Abbott, leader of the late Government in the Senate, is sum- 
moned to form a new Canadian Ministry, succeeding Sir John Macdonald as 
the Premier of Canada...... The Scottish Leader says that Arthur Wilson, at 
whose home the notorious games of baccarat were played, loaned to the 
Prince of Wales $1,000,000. .....: Advices from Calcutta state that Senapati, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Manipuri forces, has been condemned to be 
hanged...... The eruption of Mount Vesuvius continues. 


Sunday, June 14. 


One hundred and fourteen years ago the distinctive flag known as the 
American ensign, or the Stars and Stripes, was decided upon by the Continen- 
tal Congress...... At Tacoma, Wash., all the saloons were closed as a result of 
the work of the Anti-Saloon Association. 


The laundresses of London, supported by numerous trade societies, aggre- 
gating 80,000 persons, hold a demonstration at Hyde Park......Earth tremors 
of terrifying violence continue in the Verona district, Italy...... Dr. Joseph 
Parker, at the “a. Temple, London, delivers a sermon in which he denounces 
the Prince of Wales...... A terrible railroad accident occurs near Basel, 
Switzerland ; 120 persons are killed. 


Monday, June 15. 


On the authority of the Signal Service Bereau this is the hottest June 1s on 
record...... President Harrison issues a proclamation declaring aclose sealing 
season in Bering Sea, in accordance with the termsof the modus vivexdi be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain ; the full text of the diplomatéc corre- 
spondence is published...... J. D Owens, the newly appointed Superintendent 
of Immigration, enters on the discharge of his duties...... A dispatch from 
Topeka, Kan., says twenty-five sub-Alliances have repudiated the 


hird Party 
moverhent...... J.K. Emmet, the famous German dialect comedian, papularly 
known as ‘Our Fritz,’’ dies at Cornwall, N. ¥...... The thirteenth annual 


Convention of the Jewish Ministers’ Association of America begins in New 
York City ; a resolution is passed asking the President of the United States to 
protest against the treatment of Jews in Russia. 


_ In the British House of Commons the Irish Land Bill passes the third read- 
ing by a vote of ce 96...++.The Secretary of State for War acknowledges 
that the Prince of Wales had committed an error of judgment in not requiring 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming to report at once to hi8 commanding officer. 


Tuesday, June 16. 


The Ohio State Republican Convention meets at Columbus...... The New 
York Caurt of Appeals decides against John Most, the Anarchist; the question 
involved was, Does the constitutional right uf peaceful assembly and freedom 
of speech include the inciting to riot and anbridled license of the tongue of 
malicious persons ?......James B. Colgate, of New York City, formally pre- 


sents $1,000,000 to Colgate University, at Hamilton, N. Y. to endow the Dodge 
Memorial Fund. : 


The New Canadian Cabinet is formed; al] the old members retaining their 


 Seeageen Aelia the British House of Lords the Irish Land Bil) pawses its 
rst reading. 
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The Scientific Basis of Morals, and other 
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Illusions: A Psychological Study.—Sully. 
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Miscellaneous Essays.—Proctor. 
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Clifford. 
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Essays, Speculative and Practical. — 
Spencer. 
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Evolution in History, Language, and 
Science.—Various authors. 

The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex.—Darwin. Numerous 
illustrations. 


Historical Sketch of the Distribution of 
Land in England.— Birkbeck. 
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Things.— Willi 

— Darwin: His Life and Work.— 


en 

The Mystery of Matter. 

The Philosophy of Ignorance. Picton. 

Illusions of the Senses.—Proctor. 

Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor. 
—Taylor. 

Studies of Animated ppotene. — Dallas, 
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The Essential Nature of Religion.—Pic- 
ton 
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the Pure Sciences. -—-Clifford. 

The Morphine Habit.—Ball. 

Science and Crime.— Wilson, 

The Genesis of Science.—Spencer. 

Notes on Earthquakes.—Proctor. 

The Rise of Universities.—Laurie. 

The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
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—Dar 

Scleaste> Methods of Capital Punishment. 


The "Disiecs of Organic Evolution.— 
Spencer. 

The Diseases of Personality.—Ribot. 

A Half-century of Science.—Huxley 
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The Pleasures of Life.—Part I.—Lubbock 

Cosmic Emotion.—The Teaching of 
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Association of ge pn Te 
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